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Notes of the Week 


T HE birth of a son and heir to Princess Mary and 


Lord Lascelles is an event upon which not only 

the happy parents and Their Majesties the King 
and Queen are to be felicitated, but which will be a 
cause of genuine rejoicing all over the country. We 
join with our fellow citizens throughout the Empire in 
expressing our warmest good wishes for the present 
and future welfare of the little Prince. 


LORD CURZON’S SUCCESS 
In accordance with the definite statement he had 


signed by Turkey on Sunday he would leave, Lord 
Curzon left Lausanne on the evening of that day. In 
a leading article we make an examination of the re- 
markable State Paper in which the Foreign Secretary 
describes the closing scenes of the Conference, and 
we point out that whoever was to blame for. the refusal 
of the Turks to sign, it was unquestionably not Lord 
Curzon, who left nothing undone to effect a settlement, 
whether in his efforts to placate Ismet or to preserve 
the unity of the Allies. For a day or two after Lord 
Curzon’s departure from Lausanne there were sub- 
stantial reports that Ismet after all was prepared to 
sign the Treaty; this, too, was the view of France. But 
when our Government very naturally required that 
Ismet should put into writing what exactly he would 
do, the necessary assurances that were implied were 
not forthcoming. Ismet left Lausanne on Wednes- 
day, and is now on his way to Angora, where he will 
have to reckon with its wild men. 


AFTER LAUSANNE 

Ismet Pasha is said to have declared on leaving, that 
the Conference has not broken down but is merely 
susperttied. Yet at the same moment the Turkish 


that the struggle between the French and the Germans 
' both sides with every day that passes, and the ques- 


_to end. The French have taken further steps to con- 
‘trol the customs, and now announce that persons 
found guilty of sabotage will be tried by court-martial 
_and be liable to be shot. 
_France are asking, 


made to Ismet Pasha, that if the Peace Treaty was not |, reperations? 


' CHAOS IN THE RUHR 


‘population to the French occupation. 


‘and goes no farther. 


Commandant at Smyrna had in the most arrogant 
fashion ordered all the Allied warships of over 1,000 
tons to leave that port within a few hours. Needless 
to say, the Allied warships did not and will not comply 
with this impudent demand. The Allies, standing 
firmly together at last, have sent a joint Note inform- 
ing the Turks that under the Mudania Convention, 
which remains in force and covers the positions of the 
Allied Fleets generally, and under the original Mudros 
Armistice Convention, which has never been abrogated, 
and entitles the Allies to send ships or troops, or both, 
to any point where such action is considered desirable, 
the Allied warships shall remain at Smyrna. This is 
undoubtedly the right line to take. Enough has been 
done by way of concessions to the Turks. 


FURTHER “ SANCTIONS” 


Last week there was a rumour that the German 
Government was weakening in its resistance, but this 
was quickly disproved by the fact that the French made 
fresh moves for the purpose of the further crippling 
of Germany. These, we may gather, would not have 
been thought necessary if it had been likely that Dr. 
Cuno was showing himself more accommodating. 
These moves took the shape of an invasion of Baden, 
a hundred miles south of the Ruhr, and several towns 
were occupied. Since then other points have been 
seized by the French. All these fresh ‘‘ sanctions ”’ 
are connected with the effort of the occupation authori- 
ties to get control of the railways, which is essential 
for the carrying out of their plans. The plain truth is 


is becoming more and more bitter and determined on 


tion naturally arises of where these sanctions are going 


Meanwhile, many people in 
‘“*'Where are the promised 


Despite the conflicting accounts that are published 
in this country, the truth appears to be that the situa- 
tion in the Ruhr is not far short of chaos. The visit 
which Dr. Cuno, the German Chancellor, paid to the 
district a few days ago, has had the effect of stiffening 
the resistance (still passive rather than active) of its 
The resistance 
of the miners is of the ‘‘ ca’ canny ”’ sort, and produc- 
tion has greatly decreased. For the moment this is 
not so important as the fact that the whole railway 
system of the Ruhr, which is extremely intricate and 
needs the most careful handling, is completely disor- 
ganized. The miners hew a certain amount of coal, 
and it is brought to the surface; there it is stacked, 
The scarcity of coal thus occa- 
sioned for the factories in the Ruhr itself is a new and 
serious factor, and they may have to close down, with 
the result that thousands of people will be out of work 
—which will certainly not tend to make the task of 
the French, already difficult enough, any easier. So 
far the French have lost and not gained by the ad- 
venture, or gamble, as it may perhaps more properly 
be called. 
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THE HONOURS LIST 

The chief interest attaching to the Prime Minister’s 
New Year’s Honours List is its brevity. The value of 
honours is at once enhanced when they are thus care- 
fully restricted to those who have really earned and 
deserved them. No political reward has ever been 
more honourably bestowed than Sir George Younger’s 
peerage, and our hope for him and for Conservatism 
is that he may exercise as great and beneficial an in- 
fluence in the House of Lords as he has exercised on 
the Conservative Party in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Pike Pease, Mr. Rawlinson, Colonel Burn and Sir 
Frederick Hall have all done long and arduous service, 
and have sought the background of work rather than 
the foreground of the limelight. To them also honour 
is due. 


THE CASE OF THE IRISH REFUGEES 

The legitimate claims of Irish refugees are not receiv- 
ing anything like the sympathy they deserve, and Lord 
Carson, at a meeting held on Wednesday in Caxton 
Hall for the purpose of calling the Government’s atten- 
tion to the subject, did not overstate the pathetic case 
of the loyal British subjects of every class, who, after 
suffering in many cases indignity, bereavement and 
sometimes brutal assault, have been brought, through 
their very loyalty, to poverty, ruin and destitution. We 
do not agree that it is to the Free State that they should 
look. They are British subjects, and the damage was 
sufferea before Southern Ireland achieved her tragic 
separation. Moreover, the Free State is financially 
bankrupt. The least that can be asked is that not one 
penny should be paid by the British Government in 
completion of any transfer arrangements which may 
be in course between it and the Free State without 
these legitimate claims for compensation being satis- 
fied as a first charge. The matter is not one which 
admits of delay. It is not a question of expediency, 
but of common justice. 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES 

The present agreement as to wages and hours in 
the building trade comes to an end with this month. 
Meanwhile the overwhelming demand for cheap 
houses remains unsatisfied. The Government have 
tried to supply them and failed ignominiously. In pre- 
sent conditions private enterprise cannot supply houses 
at rents the working classes can afford to pay. Be- 
fore any further burden is placed on taxpayers and rate- 
payers, the alternative of lower wages in the building 
trade, o: 'onger hours, or both, must be tried. The 
men are appurently prepared to accept a reduction of 
wages, | ut not an increase of time. Wages are at 
present {rom 80 to 100 per cent. higher than before 
the war; and hours 43} per week as compared with 48 
in 1914. If the men do not see their way to increase 
their hours, they surely can still further increase their 
output. The demand for all kinds of building at 
economic rates is practically unlimited. | Meanwhile 
the poor are the greatest sufferers. If trade unionism 
continues to stand in the way of the satisfaction of 
their just wants, the blame should be publicly placed 
on the right shoulders. 


A REASONABLE REQUEST 

We think the Government is absolutely right in ask- 
ing the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man to con- 
tribute, in some proportion to their undoubted means, 
to the revenue of this country. There can be no ques- 
tion that at present, as they have done for years past, 
they make a very inadequate return to the Exchequer 
considering the great benefits they receive from Britain, 
in all manner of ways. They must be very well aware, 
on the other hand, of the almost overwhelming burden 
of taxation that is being borne by the British people. 
There may, and probably will, be some discussion of the 
exact amounts the Islanders can pay, but the sums men- 
tioned by the Government have been carefully con- 
sidered, and do not strike us as being unreasonable. 
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Nor do we doubt that when the first shock, so to 
of these requests is past, both the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man wiil rise to the occasion. 


THE NEW SESSION AT OTTAWA 

In his speech on opening the second session of what 
is the fourteenth Parliament of Canada, Lord Byn 
the Governor-General, spoke very hopefully of the gen- 
eral situation in the Dominion. He dwelt on the im. 
proved economic condition of the country, the signs 
of the revival of trade and industry, and the absence 
of unemployment. We are glad to see he stated that 
among the measures to be submitted by the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa an important place was given to the 
expansion of its immigration policy. As matters 
stand, Canada is not availing herself of the opportuni- 
ties given by the Empire Settlement Act to anything 
like the same extent as Australia; this is to be re. 
gretted, because the empty places of Canada call out 
for population no less than those of Australia. The 
political situation in the Canadian House of Commons 
is critical, because the Government, which, with Mr. 
Mackenzie King as Premier, is Liberal, has a ma- 
jority of only two votes above the combined strength 
of the two other parties, the Progressive (farmers) 
and the Conservative. Still, Mr. King succeeded in 
pulling through last session in much the same circum- 
stances. He obtained sufficient support from the 
Progressives, and may do so again. 


MR. HUGHES RESIGNS 

As was generally anticipated, Mr. Hughes has 
resigned the leadership of the National Party in Aus- 
tralia, and Mr. Stanley Bruce has been elected in his 
place. Mr. Hughes made a stubborn fight to retain 
his position, but had to go owing to the certainty that 
if he remained at the head of the party his Govern- 
ment would be defeated in Parliament, as the Country 
Party were determinedly opposed to him. This party, 
however, does not take the same line about Mr. Bruce, 
and it seems likely that Mr. Page, its leader, will be 
willing to co-operate with him. The great bond be- 
tween them is their common hostility to the Socialist 
Party. The feeling against Mr. Hughes is largely 
personal. All Australians acknowledge his really mag- 
nificent services to Australia and the Empire during 
the war, but there is no such unanimity of opinion on 
his subsequent actions. A parallel, which is not alto- 
gether fanciful, may be drawn between Mr. Lloy« 
George and Mr. Hughes on the one side, and Mr. 
Bonar Law and Mr. Bruce on the other. 


RACE AND LAW IN INDIA 


The proposals submitted to the Government of India 
by the Committee on Racial Distinctions are not easily 
to be explained to anyone not already familiar with the 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Their effect will 
be, among other things, to give any first-class mag- 
istrate jurisdiction over Europeans in petty cases. 
whereas at present such jurisdiction is reserved to first- 
class magistrates who are themselves Europeans. As 
regards the much more important right of trial by jury 
at present enjoyed by Europeans in Sessions Courts, in 
future Europeans are to have the right only when 
Indians have it and in cases involving racial considera- 
tions. The old system did not penalize Indians, but 
merely preserved to persons of British origin their legal 
birth-rights. It has long been evident, however, that 
it would have to be modified. A generation ago a 
move in that direction aroused a furious storm; now 
the change comes quietly. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 

We noted last week that the question of the Sudan 
vis-a-vis Egypt had been referred to London by Lord 
Allenby. In effect Egypt, in her Constitution as 
drafted, claims the Sudan as an integral part of her 
territory, despite the fact that the Sudan is “ re- 
served ’’ in the Declaration that conferred ‘‘ independ- 
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ence” upon her by the late Government. In reply, 
the Government has instructed Lord Allenby to say 
that the claim cannot be allowed in its present shape, 
and when he addressed a Note to that effect to the 
Egyptian Government, It seemed at first that there 
would be no further trouble, as it agreed to accept the 
decision. But almost immediately afterwards the 
Egyptian Government resigned in protest, with the 
result that a first-class crisis has developed. We must 
sympathize with Mr. Bonar Law and the Government 
in having this new trouble added to their already heavy 
burdens, but we are sure they will meet it with the firm- 
ness that is necessary. The Sudanese, to say the 
least of it, have just as good a claim to consideration 
as the Egyptians, and they are strongly opposed to 
annexation by Egypt. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

About the British Empire Exhibition we have only 
one thing to say, and it is this. The Exhibition is not 
worth holding at all unless it is certain that it will be 
a very great success. To ensure this success 
it must be prepared for adequately, with the widest 
and most intelligent co-operation on the part of all con- 
cerned, with due consideration given to the manifold 
financial and other interests that are involved in what 
should be a truly magnificent display of the un- 
paralleled resources of the Empire. But the report of 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks makes it fairly clear that 
all this has so far been lacking. Indeed, it is not a 
pleasant report to read, as it leaves an unfortunate 
impression that the Executive Council which has the 
Exhibition in hand has failed to grasp the magnitude 
of its task and its almost infinite possibilities if the 
work is properly undertaken. The Council is busying 
itself with making some sort of reply to Sir William’s 
criticisms; but it is not in what it says, but in what 
it will now do, that we, and the public, are really 
interested. 


ITALIAN POLITICS 

The session of the Italian Parliament which opened 
on Tuesday is of great interest. Its time will neces- 
sarily be occupied in large measure with Foreign 
Affairs. Besides the question of her continued par- 
ticipation in the adventure in the Ruhr, Italy has on her 
hands difficult and costly military operation's in Tripoli, 
for which, according to a statement by Signor Acerbo, 
Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, she is ill-prepared. 
He said that in order to send one battalion to Libya 
the men had to be drawn from all the regiments of a 
whole army corps. At the same time, the Fascisti are 
being attacked in several places by the Socialists, and 
this has necessitated the employment of drastic mea- 
sures on the part of the Government of Signor Musso- 
lini, who, moreover, is having some trouble among his 
own followers. The very success of the Fascist move- 
ment has bred jealousies and divided counsels within 
itself. On the other hand, the Government has now 
the support of the Popular and other parties, and is in 
a strong position. 


MEMEL LESS MENACING 

Incredible as it seemed to anyone acquainted with the 
facts of the actual situation in Memel and its small 
territory, it looked last week-end as if the question of 
their disposition was instantly to become the spark that 
would explode the powder magazine of Europe. The 
town of Memet has about 40,000 inhabitants, its terri- 
tory 110,000; the area of both together is rather more 
than 1,000 square miles. In 1919 the Allies issued a 
statement implicitly promising both to Lithuania, but, 
pending an explicit decision, they put in a French gar- 
rison, while retaining as the governing body the Direk- 
torium, which was German in composition. The local 
Lithuanians on January g rose against the Direktorium 
and suppressed it; they categorically declared they had 
no quarrel with the Allies, and invited them to fulfil the 
Promise made in’ 1919. The Allies, as represented by 
the Ambassadors’ Conference, replied with an ultima- 


tum to Lithuania, which no doubt sympathizes with the 
insurgents, but has no control over the Lithuanians 
inhabiting Memel. This action was taken at the 
instance of France, on’ behalf, presumably, of Polish 
interests, which are in reality of no importance there. 
Had a conflict been precipitated, there is reason to 
believe that far larger Powers than little Lithuania 
would have been involved. It is therefore good news 
that conciliatory negotiations are now proceeding 
between the Allies and Lithuania. 


DEFRAUDING THE INLAND REVENUE 


Odious as is the present burden of taxation, still more 
odious is the action of a few wealthy individuals who 
try to escape it. Almost all over Europe taxes are 
evaded, or are hopelessly in arrears. It is only in Great 
Britain that the honesty of the commercial community 
and the rigours of the law have kept this vicious 
tendency in check. To this end the Inland Revenue 
have been clothed with the power either of taking 
criminal proceedings or of imposing a penalty, 
usually three times the amount of the duty. In the case 
of Mr. Arthur Henry Benson, who in the last twelve 
years has defrauded them of something like twenty 
thousand pounds, they decided to take criminal pro- 
ceedings. It is not till last Monday, when the case has 
actually come into court, that they alter their minds 
owing to the state of the defendant’s health, and ask 
leave to sue for penalties instead. | Lord Dawson of 
Penn wrote that attendance at the Court would 
probably be disastrous to the defendant’s life. Mr. 
Benson’s health has apparently been precarious for 
some time. Why did not the Board of Inland Revenue 
discover this earlier instead of giving an opening to 
those who maintain that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor? 


THE ENDANGERING OF INDUSTRIES ACT 

The Executive Committee of the Imperial Commer- 
cial Association has issued a memorandum on the 
operation and administration of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, which is worthy the careful study of 
those who are still under the impression that the con- 
tinuance of this Act is achieving the result for which 
it was passed: namely, the strengthening and pre- 
servation, otherwise than at the expense of industry 
and labour as a whole, of certain industries regarded 
as essential to the efficiency of National Defence. The 
proposal of the Committee is that the Act should be 
repealed and that another and more satisfactory method 
should be adopted for achieving the purpose in view. 
It is suggested that the maintenance or partial main- 
tenance of any industries regarded as essential from 
the munitions point of view, which cannot main- 
tain themselves in the face of foreign competition, 
should be regarded as a legitimate charge on our vote 
for National Defence, and that each year a specific sum 
should be voted by Parliament to aid those industries. 
‘* Each industry would have to face free and open com- 
petition with its rivals in open markets; it would be 
spurred on to obtain the best results obtainable in order 
to show real value for the State subsidy, and the State 
would always know that in maintaining a national in- 
dustry for the purpose of National Defence, it was 
neither penalizing industries nor subsidizing combines 
or inefficiency.”’ 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 

We consider this a practical suggestion, and one 
advantage of its adoption would certainly be that the 
taxpayer would know from year to year what these 
subsidized industries were costing the country, and 
what value the country was getting for its expendi- 
ture. What is certain is that the present Act is en- 
tirely failing to secure the end its promoters had in 
view ; it is doing real injury to the trade of the country ; 
and we hope that the Government will not resist the 
overwhelming opinion of Industry concerning a matte~ 
which bears so directly on some of the great economic 
problems with which we are at present confronted. 
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LORD CURZON’S MASTERLY MOVE 


ORD CURZON’S statement, which was pub- 
lished on Wednesday, of the circumstances that 
preceded and attended the break-up, as he terms 
it, of the Lausanne Conference, is in reality a State 
Paper of the greatest significance. It not only makes 
plain, but puts in their proper perspective, the intensely 
interesting and even dramatic incidents that marked the 
close of the ‘‘ eleven weary and anxious weeks ” spent 
in trying to bring about a settlement. Quite rightly, 
Lord Curzon begins by describing exactly what the 
situation was last Sunday, on the evening of which day 
he had declared he would leave Lausanne whether the 
Peace Treaty was signed or not, though he hoped it 
would be signed. We say he began quite rightly in 
this way because what happened, and the import- 
ance of what happened, on that historic Sun- 
day, have been completely lost sight of, or obscured, 
owing to the cloud of reports that appeared in the 
papers on Monday and Tuesday. These reports spoke 
of Ismet Pasha’s stupefaction on learning that Lord 
Curzon, on the Treaty not being signed, was as good as 
his word and was gone; of curiously positive expres- 
sions from Lausanne itself and from Paris that the Con- 
ference was at worst only adjourned or suspended ; and 
of almost unanimous assertions that Ismet, an Oriental 
bargainer who had reached the limit, was prepared 
forthwith to sign the Treaty without further demur. 
The event has shown that the optimists were wrong, 
for Ismet has quitted Lausanne en route for Angora. 
The cloud is thus cleared away, and it is important now 
to know exactly what did happen previous to Lord Cur- 
zon’s departure. Thus he performs a high public 
service by stating what did occur on the Sunday 
afternoon, when the Turks delivered their final reply. 
It was found that they had accepted the whole of the 
Treaty with respect to the frontiers, Thrace, the Aigean 
Islands, the Straits, Constantinople, the Turkish army 
and navy, minorities, the exchange of populations, and 
other cognate subjects. They had yielded to Lord Cur- 
zon’s insistence about the Anzac graves. This is cer- 
tainly an imposing list of points on which agreement 
had been reached—largely because of Lord Curzon’s 
tact, persuasiveness, and patience combined with firm- 
ness. Whoever does not come out welt from the Con- 
ference, it assuredly is not Lord Curzon. He tells us 
that it was still open to him, after receiving the Turkish 
list, to make a considerable concession on two points; 
the first was that he withdrew the restriction which had 
been placed on the numbers of the Turkish army in 
Europe; the second, and much the more immediately 
important, concerned Mosul. 
It was with regard to Mosul that Lord Curzon made 
a most masterly move—of which so far we have seen 
no adequate recognition in the British Press, though M. 
Poincaré and the French Press have not been slow to 
appreciate its importance. In a leading article last 
week on ‘ The Danger in the Near East’ we drew 
attention to the fact that the Conference had come to an 
impasse on three points: Mosul, the Capitulations, and 
the questions of finance. Of these Mosul was the most 
dangerous, for in it was the threat of war, as the send- 
ing of reinforcements to Mosul and of additional ships 
to the Straits made evident enough. It might seem 


incredible that the Turks would attack the British, but: 


the thing was possible. Mosul had, in fact, become the 
crux of the Conference, so far as Britain and Turkey 
were concerned. Almost at the very time when Lord 
Curzon made his last move in this matter Mustafa 
Kemal was asserting in a speech to his countrymen that 
the Turks were not afraid of the British. It will be 
recalled that Lord Curzon had referred the Mosul con- 
troversy to the League of Nations, and that Lord Bal. 
four had brought it before the Council of the League. 
What Lord Curzon did on Sunday was to consent that, 
while retaining the clause in the Treaty that referred 
the question to the League of Nations, the formal in- 
vitation to the Council to prosecute its inquiry shoul/, 


be postponed for a year, so as to admit of friendly dis. 
cussion in the interval, subject to the maintenance of the 
status quo meanwhile by the British and the Turks. 
This concession, which was a considerable one, was 
accepted by the Turks at once. 

Consider the effect of Lord Curzon’s move. The 
threat of war was diminished, if not removed, and with 
the Mosul question thus out of the way of the Confer. 
ence, all the important points which had been at issue 
between Britain and Turkey were settled. Lord Curzon 
states that during the Conference he rejected overtures 
made to him more than once for a separate treaty and 
a separate peace. It is well known now that M. Poin. 
caré did tell the Turks that France was prepared to 
make a separate peace; in his last Note to the British 
Government on this subject he said that France reserved 
the right to make a separate treaty. Now, if Lord 
Curzon, or the Government whose representative he 
was, had desired to make a separate treaty with the 
Turks, what an opportunity he must have had that 
Sunday afternoon! He did not take it. Still fighting 
for that unity of the Allies which he had so long helped 
to maintain, he turned his whole efforts to the twy 
other subjects on which the impasse had been reached, 
and in which the French and the Italians were even 
more vitally interested than the British : the Capitula- 
tions and the question of finance. As regards finance, 
Lord Curzon, still making one more great concession in 
the hope of obtaining a settlement, consented to pay 
into the reparation pool the equivalent in sterling of the 
two Turkish warships which the Government seized at 
the outset of the war—an act, he said, that was per- 
fectly legitimate, but had always rankled in the minds of 
the Turks. A formula was also found for the Capitula- 
tions. In short, we think everything was done that could 
be done—some may think that too much was done—to 
satisfy Ismet. ‘‘ We were all congratulating our- 
selves,” Lord Curzon remarks, ‘‘ on a certain settle. 
ment.” But in spite of all his work and all the conces- 
sions, Ismet declined to sign the treaty. It is most 
melancholy. Having done all he could, Lord Curzon 
steamed away from Lausanne, just as he had said he 
would. He did what was perfectly right. One of the 
very best things he did was to set a time for his depar- 
ture, and to go when the time came. Otherwise Ismet 
would still be haggling interminably, and there would 
be nothing gained. The next move lies with the Turks. 


THE PROBLEM FOR CONSERVATISM 


ITH the opening of the new session of Parlia- 

W ment on Tuesday a start will be made on the 
real business of testing the capacity of Mr. 

Bonar Law’s Administration. We have every assur- 
ance in its power to hold its own in the House of 
Commons, with a Conservative majority fresh from the 
constituencies. It has indeed still a tangled skein to 
unravel alike in foreign and in domestic affairs, but it 
may be trusted to tackle this damnosa hereditas with 
a firm devotion to British interests, international peace, 
and constitutional methods of government. Its Parlia- 
mentary position is a strong one, and it has internal 
harmony within the Cabinet. Of its capacity to guide 
the national policy at home and abroad wisely and well, 
and to justify its handling of it in debate, we see no 
reason therefore to have any misgivings. What we of 
the SarurDAy REvIEw shall be more interested to dis- 
cover, as time goes on, is the extent to which the 
return of a Conservative Ministry to power, after an 
interval of sixteen years, with a compact Conservative 
majority in Parliament, really represents an effective 
rehabilitation of Conservatism and Conservative prin- 
ciples among the nation at large, and how far it may 
go in securing such a continuous recruitment to the 
Conservative party throughout all classes of the elec- 
torate, especially of the younger generation, as can 
only be obtained by assiduous spade-work in the con- 
stituencies. We have a Conservative Government in 
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office, largely as the result of a popular revolt against 
the Lloyd George coalition. - It is a great opportunity 
for the Conservative Party, but the problem for Con- 
servatism is to keep what it has won, and to maintain 
the attraction it presents for solid support in the 
suffrages of the people. sail 

Success in this matter must inevitably depend, of 
course, on the amount of popular approval which may 
attend the administration of the nation’s affairs by the 
Parliamentary leaders of the party. Taking that for 

ranted, however, with all the accidents that may arise 
for fallible men in political life, we know only too well 
how the ‘‘swing of the pendulum”’ has been apt to 
operate in the vicissitudes of parties at elections since 
the popular extension of the franchise. If the Con- 
servative Party is now to go on and prosper, it will not 
be sufficient for its leaders to turn awkward corners 
adroitly in the hither-thither of contemporary political 
troubles. We have yet to see what the real issues are 
to be that will gradually divide parties in the country 
as a whole and identify Conservatism with one side or 
another. Nothing is easier for its opponents than to 
caricature Conservative principles. George Meredith, 
in ‘ The Empty Purse,’ spoke of 

A Conservative youth who the cream-bow! skimmed, 
Desiring things to remain as they are. 
This is still the simple formula dear to the Labour 
agitator and to a certain sort of Liberal. There will, 
no doubt, always be proposals for change which Con- 
servatives can only resist a outrance. But every 
sensible Conservative nowadays believes in develop- 
ment. The real question for him is not one of keeping 
everything as it is, but of guiding development along 
sound lines; and it is because we believe that the 
British mind and heart are fundamentally sound that 
we have no fear of the backing which will always be 
found for Conservative principles among the electorate 
whenever the case for them is adequately presented. 
Here, then, is the real need to-day—not merely one of 
leadership, not one of Parliamentary manceuvring, but 
one of popular education and of organization outside 
Parliament. Is the Conservative party yet taking it 
seriously? Are we ‘‘ educating our masters ’’? Or 
are we doing all that a well-directed Conservative 
organization ought to be capable of doing in that 
respect ? 

Frankly, we think not, though we say so without any 
intention of reflecting adversely on the party organiza- 
tions and agents, headquarters or provincial. A good 
deal more direction could be given, in our opinion, and 
it was never so badly wanted as now. This is not only 
because there has for the last eight years been a 
suspension of party politics. That is certainly a 
serious factor, since it means that a new generation of 
voters is growing up, to whom the tradition of Con- 
servatism is lacking. What is more important is that 
in any case the main issues which seem likely to 
dominate constructive political thought, involving con- 
flicts of principle concerning just those human relations 
within society on the adjustment of which Con- 
servatism, properly expounded, should speak with 
authority, are likely to arise on financial, economic, 
and industriat questions, and that these are the very 
questions on which popular misunderstanding is most 
common and also most dangerous. The next few years 
will show whether Conservatism has risen to the 
Opportunity it now has for impressing its principles on 
the masses of this country. But this will not be done 
ayaa strenuous work and carefully organized direc- 
10n. 


EYES AND NO EYES 


annual conference on aviation, which assembled at 
the Guildhall during the week, succeed in drawing 
the attention of the people of this country to the 
In the period 


| T will be a good thing if the meetings of the third 


serious position of British aviation. 


immediately following a war on a large scale, in the 
course of which public opinion is roused to the utmost, 
and immense and sustained efforts are made to main- 
tain the national security, a severe reaction is likely to 
occur, resulting in almost complete public disregard 
for matters affecting safety and defence. We had a 
dismal example of this apathy a little more than a year 
ago, when at the Washington Conference the national 
security of Great Britain at sea was signed away—or, 
at all events, seriously impaired—with hardly a sign of 
protest from the public. A similar, and no less dan- 
gerous, lethargy affects the people of this country at 
the present time regarding our position in the air. It 
is a natural and probably an inevitable reaction, but 
because of its danger it must be strenuously combated 
by all who have the welfare of the country at heart. 
The present, we are aware, is hardly an auspicious 
moment for advocating any scheme involving increased 


‘ expenditure on the part of the State. Unpopularity, 


however, is not a consideration that should weigh 
heavily against the necessities of national security ; and 
other countries are not inclined to call a halt in their 
aerial endeavour until such time as the position of the 
British taxpayer may have become more favourable 
for assuming additional burdens. 

The facts, which cannot be controverted, are suffi- 
cient guarantee of the gravity of our position. Includ- 
ing the new units for which the late Government made 
provision last summer, the Royal Air Force has (or 
will have when the additions are made) thirty-two 
Home Defence Squadrons at its disposal. France, on 
the other hand, has two hundred and twenty such 
squadrons and a very large reserve of civilian 
machines, which can be immediately mobilized in the 
event of war. Though we have not the actual figures 
for the United States, the situation there is hardly less 
unfavourable tothis country. ‘‘At the present moment,”’ 
admitted the Secretary of State for Air at the Confer- 
ence, our air defences ‘‘ are very low as compared 
with those of other Great Powers, and there does not 
seem to be the least possibility at the moment of any 
reduction.’’ So far from any question of reduction 
being considered, the public must be made to face the 
fact that, if the position of the country’s aerial arm is 
to reach, and be maintained at, a standard comparable 
with our national prestige and our wide-flung responsi- 
bilities and commitments, an early addition—and per- 
haps a considerable addition—to the Budget on this 
account is absolutely essential. 

Many subjects press for investigation and decision. 
We have not the space now to examine them in detail ; 
for the moment we must confine ourselves to broader 
aspects. The speakers at the Guildhall almost unani- 
mously emphasized the importance of research work. 
Despite the rapid progress made by aviation during the 
last decade and stimulated by the war years, flying is 
as yet hardly out of its infancy. The science of aero- 
dynamics has far to go; innumerable riddles confront 
the designer. Yet of the total national air 
expenditure, the proportion at present allocated to the 
fundamental business of research is precisely one per 
cent. of that devoted to the Royal Air Force, and only 
fifty per cent. of that expended on the subsidizing of 
civil aviation. The war taught us the imperative need 
for constant experiment in aviation; progress was 
so rapid that machines which, when designed, were 
fully six months ahead of anything in the air either 
allied or enemy, had become, by the time they were 
constructed and drafted out to squadrons, already obso- 
lescent. . 

France relies heavily for military reserves on her 
civil organization. The condition of civil aviation in 
England is not sufficiently healthy, nor is its develop- 
ment sufficiently wide, to be of much value for purposes 
of war. Sir Sefton Brancker remarked in the course 
of his speech that although aerial transport would form 
‘*a magnificent reserve for the Royal Air Force,’’ it 
would ‘“‘ never attain really large dimensions so long 
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as it had to be given considerable artificial financial 
assistance from Government.’’ Similarly, Sir Samuel 
Hoare said that ‘‘ subsidies were only justified if, after 
a limited interval, they would enable the industry to 
find its feet.’’ This is, of course, quite true. Unfor- 
tunately, the cost of aviation is such that civil flying 
would cease if the subsidy were withdrawn. In other 
words, it is not at present commercially profitable. 
We are thus faced with the unsatisfactory alternatives 
either of artificially keeping civil aviation alive in order 
to provide a military reserve in war time, or else of 
withdrawing the subsidy and letting it die, using the 
money thus freed to increase the effectiveness of the 
regular force. It is here that the importance of re- 
search is vitally emphasized, for as a result of research 
the cost of flying can undoubtedly be reduced to a level 
at which commercial aviation will become an economic 
possibility. 

Meanwhile, perhaps most hope lies in the develop- 
ment of the airship. The very encouraging report 
given at the Conference by Commander Burney on the 
establishment of a self-supporting airship service raises 
the hope that a working Empire service in something 
like the immediate future is not only practicable but 
probable. The sum which, under the proposed scheme, 
the Admiralty would be called upon to guarantee is 
small in comparison with the advantages to be gained 
in return. To a nation which depends upon its Navy 
to maintain its very life, the importance of efficient eyes 
for that Navy is paramount. No less essential is the 
need for rapid and regular communication between the 
widely separated countries of the Empire. For such a 
nation, indeed, aerial supremacy in every branch should 
be the first concern. The Government will have our 
fullest support in promoting any measures it may con- 
sider necessary in order to regain that supremacy. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, February 8, 1923 


IS conduct of the negotiations at Lausanne 
Ty will win for Lord Curzon a very high place in 

the records of British statesmanship. Even 
before he had issued his Note, it should have been plain 
to every impartial onlooker that he has really achieved 
at Lausanne, against every sort of odds, a brilliant 
success. There can be no doubt that if he had left a 
moment before his work was done, or while there was 
any point remaining open which could be usefully dis- 
cussed, his return would have been premature. His 
triumph consists in the fact that with an extraordinary 
patience, and a combination of firmness and concilia- 
tory tact with which even his intimate friends had not 
credited him, he brought the negotiations to such a 
point that there was nothing more that could be said 
by him, or even listened to with dignity by him; and 
that was the moment to leave. If he had not done so 
he wouid have been there yet, engaged in what he 
rightly termed the bargaining methods of the bazaar. 
For those skilled in bargaining with Orientals, whether 
it be over the price of a carpet or the terms of an inter- 
national agreement, the only wise and successful course 
is, having named the lowest terms you will accept, or 
the highest you will concede, to depart. The justifica- 
tion of this firm and dignified action was apparent even 
before Lord Curzon had reached London. The fact 
that he waited long after the conditions of England 
had been satisfied in order to give the weight of 
Allied unity to matters much more immediately 
concerning our Allies than ourselves, was a master- 
stroke of dignity and chivalry—which has not been lost 
upon our friends the French. Part of the Press, as 
usual, behaved with singular stupidity and vulgarity, 
not only in announcing that his mission had been a 
failure, but in suggesting that he should be ignomini- 
ously sent back to complete what he had in fact 
already completed ! 


Manchester gives the world many leads, not 
all of which we should be prepared to follow: 
but in her magnificent solution of one problem 
London would do well indeed to imitate her. Albert 
Square, the most important space in central 
Manchester, is disfigured by a group of four or 
five hideous statues; the chief among them being 
an example of the type of stone confectione 
known as an Albert Memorial. The committee en. 
trusted with the provision of a suitable War Memorial 
for Manchester has obtained the consent of His 
Majesty the King to the removal of this monument to 
some less conspicuous place; and it has been decided 
that Mr. Gladstone, Bishop Fraser, John Bright and 
Oliver Heywood shall accompany the late Prince Con- 
sort into an obscurity worthy of the effigies by which 
these great men have for years been misrepresented, 
This is surely a bold and refreshing piece of sanity. 
When I think of some of the monstrous bronze toy- 
soldiers that fill some of the best sites in London, of 
the magnificent column in Waterloo Place surmounted 
by an image of nonentity, and of the slice of Berlin 
which occupies what was once a rural pleasaunce in 
St. James’s Park, I wonder how long it will be be- 
fore there is such a thing as a body of artistic opinion 
in London strong enough to lead a campaign for deal- 
ing drastically with the accumulation of ugly and costly 
rubbish which now disfigures our streets and oper 
places. What Manchester will put in Albert Square 
instead of these statues is another matter. But there 
is comfort in the thought that, much as there is 
to deplore in it, public taste in sculpture and architec- 
ture is infinitely better than it was 50 years ago, and 
that any change is likely to be a change for the better. 


* * * 


An authoritative account of Tutankh-Amen and his 
possessions which are being daily brought to light will 
surely come as a great relief to those industrious 
gentlemen who have to telegraph daily columns of so- 
called expert descriptions of the treasures as they are 
unearthed. Yesterday we were thrilled by touching 
descriptions of the bust of a lady who was represented 
in one paper as Tutankh-Amen’s wife and in another as 
his sister; but both agreed on the feminine subtlety and 
smiling sadness of the face. To-day it appears that 
the bust is not of either sister or wife; is not of a 
woman at all; is in fact Tutankh-Amen himself, and 
that he was little more than a boy. In some charming 
verses in the SatruRDAY REVIEW a week or two ago, a 
poet who thinly disguises his identity under the 
initials C. D., referred to Tutankh-Amen as a heretic, 
but surely it was his predecessor who was the heretic, 
and he who stood for orthodoxy and fought to resist 
and counteract the heresies? Then there was the little 
glove. Sentimentalists waxed tearful over this relic, 
picturing how his mother must have put it in to remind 
her of the day when the great deceased was a little 
baby. ‘‘C. D.,’’ on the other hand, made it plain 
that it was the glove of Tutankh-Amen’s own child, 
that it was laid there by his wife as a last offering, and 
that the baby had worn it (I don’t quite see why) : 

On that dread night when Death o’er Egypt flew 

One cruel hour... 
It was something of a shock, therefore, to read in 
Wednesday’s Times that Tutankh-Amen appears to be 
growing younger and younger in the estimation of the 
official experts; that there are no man’s-size garments 
at all in the ante-chamber; and that the glove may 
even have fitted Tutankh-Amen at the time of his 
death. But at any rate it is sad to think that the ex- 
quisite bust over which but yesterday the expert cor- 
respondents were raving was a tailor’s or dressmaker’s 
dummy, in our degenerate day a headless stuffed rump 
of wood and wire, disrespectfully called by dress 
makers an ‘‘ Arabella.”” The sooner the tomb 1s 
opened and we are put out of the pain of these specu- 
lations the better. 
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THE DECLINE OF LIBERTY IN ENGLAND 


temporary history in so far as it affects the ques- 

tion of individual liberty. The principal danger 
to liberty as well as to all other good things in life is 
that the ordinary individual can only give to public 
affairs the very small surplus of energy that remains 
to him after his daily work and play. The great mass 
of men are comparatively shrewd in all matters except 
those which pertain to art, letters, and politics. The 
world is extraordinarily tolerant of the information 
that is supplied to it in magazines and newspapers, 
and especially in the region of education. In the 
sphere of art, education, and politics there is a far less 
exacting standard than in the sphere of professional or 
commercial life, and the desire for individual liberty 
has often been suppressed by politicians and political 
philosophers assuring the general public that it is im- 
practicable. The principal bulwark of liberty in this 
country has been the prejudices of a highly cultivated 
aristocracy, deriving particularly from the eighteenth 
century, though the roots of those prejudices go right 
back to the foundation of the English aristocracy in 
the twelfth century. 

I think that the main tendency to-day is to destroy 
the bureaucratic contempt of liberty which was set up 
by Mr. Lloyd George. This is principally due to the 
intervention of big newspaper magnates who did not 
so much object to bureaucracy in itself as to the heavy 
expense entailed by it. Mr. Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister not only imposed a vast burden of expense 
and bureaucratic tyranny all over the country, but also 
set up in his own person a kind of American Presi- 
dency which resulted in every Government department 
becoming responsible to himself or to his private secre- 
taries. This system was also bolstered up by a 
Government press agency, which was naturally at 
pains to suppress any unfavourable comment on the 
Lloyd Georgian scheme of government. 

Perhaps I may briefly summarize what happened by 
reminding my readers of certain recent changes. The 
Land Taxes in the People’s Budget have by now been 
abolished after producing the most disastrous results. 
These results included not only the bankruptcy of 
many builders and other small men, who are the main- 
stay of liberty, but also the terrible housing famine, 
which will produce hardship to the poor for perhaps 
twenty years more. On the other hand, the tem- 
porary encouragement of agriculture in 1918 did much 
to encourage the farmer and peasant, and would have 
led to thoroughly wholesome conditions in agricultural 
life if Mr. Lloyd George had not gone back on all his 
promises and abandoned the farmer just when he was 
beginning to obtain some permanent security. The 
present ministry may come to the rescue; but in modern 
politics it is always difficult to protect the interest of 
any honest worker against the machinations of the 
middleman, and undoubtedly the farmer gets far less 
return for his work than the big trusts which spring 
up to beat him down for his milk and to squeeze the 
highest price they can out of the equally helpless 
consumer. 

On the question of fermented liquors some progress 
has been made; but the existing restrictions on the 
hours of selling drink will remain so long as they 
suit the financial convenience of the brewers. For- 
tunately for the Conservatives the Labour Party is still 
led by a number of narrow Puritans who have not the 
slightest idea of constructing a political programme. 
They alienate sensible men by vaporous schemes of 
taxing land values and of local option. On the former 
item in their programme they were singularly reticent 
at the time of the last election, and most candidates 


I: this paper I shall try to recapitulate some con- 


A SURVEY 
By E. S. P. Haynes 


confessed themselves unable to explain what scheme 
was intended, though at least one candidate admitted 
that he had always heartily disapproved of the Land 
Taxes of 1910. On the question of local option they 
seem equally vague; but if once this scheme is set on 
foot it will have the effect of concentrating all 
drunkards into narrower areas and in this way 
strengthening the hand of the teetotaller. 

The power of the police remains very much what it 
was seven years ago, though the arrest of Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy has had a most salutary effect both on the 
superfluous activities of the police force and the as- 
tounding credulity of police magistrates. Neverthe- 
less, the policeman still continues in his mysterious way 
his blunders to perform, and although the Metropoli- 
tan police are comparatively sane in their attitude 
towards blasphemy and Malthusian doctrines, it was 
quite surprising to read in the newspapers not long 
ago that the vendors of a most harmless work by Mrs. 
Sanger had been arrested, although the British Govern- 
ment, unlike the federal government of the United 
States, have taken no notice of Mrs. Stopes’s writings. 

In some other respects there is little progress. The 
whole machinery of the bureaucracy continues, and 
the scope of the futile Insurance Act has been ex- 
tended to unemployment. Any wise legislation for 
supporting the institution of the family appears to be 
quite out of the question. The family are not pro- 
tected as they are in Scotland against the caprice of 
a father who excludes his wife and children from any 
benefit under his will, and all legislation for legitima- 
tion by subsequent marriage has so far been defeated. 
The only bills at present on foot have no retrospective 
effect, and in this way the parents of an illegitimate 
child who have since married are denied all oppor- 
tunity of doing justice to that child, so that the only 
persons who can benefit by the bill are those who have 
illegitimate children after the passing of the bill. 
Some time ago the Archbishop of Canterbury declared 
that he was incapable of grasping the legal difficulties 
involved by legislation on the subject; but these diffi- 
culties are by no means insurmountable, and are cer- 
tainly far easier to adjust than many others with which 
the legislator has to deal every day. The divorce: 
question remains very much where it was seven years 
ago, except that, after an’ incredible amount of agita- 
tion, local divorce in the very restricted number of assize 
courts is allowed for poor cases and undefended cases. 
This is the first step in a movement which will 
probably end in the extension of divorce jurisdiction to 
the county courts; but it is a far from satisfactory 
solution of the whole question. The public discussion 
of the problem in the form of newspaper correspond- 
ence studiously ignores the findings of the Royal 
Commission, and similar idiotic excursions into 
irrelevant theology by ignorant persons continue in- 
definitely. | Most newspaper editors seem to prefer 
filling their columns with this kind of stuff to evolving 
any coherent programme of reform. Meanwhile they 
are careful to suppress any letter which refers to the 
fact that rich people habitually obtain divorce by 
mutual consent or that the sworn instructions of a poor 
person to his solicitor are always at the disposal of 
the King’s Proctor. 

All this would not be so intolerable if it did not occa- 
sionally result in cases of preposterous injustice, such 
as the case of Mr. Charman, who came back from the 
war in 1915 to find that his wife was permanently 
alienated from him and refused to live with him. In- 
cessantly pursued by her in the police-court, he was 
on more than one occasion sentenced to imprisonment 
for arrears of maintenance. Finally she told him that 
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she would send him to prison again if he did not give 
her evidence of adultery. He went to an hotel with a 
respectable young woman and allowed such evidence 
to be presumed against him. Just before her petition 
was heard, he discovered that she had had a child by 
another man and filed a cross-petition against her. 
When the two petitions were heard, he produced 
evidence of the young woman’s virginity, and was then 
prosecuted for conspiring to deceive the court. Why 
he and not his wife should be prosecuted remains a 
mystery; but in spite of the fact that Colonel Wedg- 
wood, M.P., had announced some years before that 
he had deceived the court in precisely the same 
manner, this poor man was imprisoned for four months 
because he had presumed to ape the privileges of the 
rich. 

In regard to the citizenship of women, considerable 
progress has been made, inasmuch as a woman is now 
entitled to sit in the House of Commons and on a 
jury, and to be either a solicitor, barrister, or Justice 
of the Peace. Much as some women object to dis- 
charging public functions, I think that the work they 
have done so far is most encouraging on the side of 
public economy and, to that extent, of liberty. Their 
right to sit on a jury prevents them being told that 
they have no business to understand certain mysteries 
of crime in connexion with sex; and although I have 
heard complaints of their wishing to inflict heavier 
sentences than the male magistrate, I am inclined to 
think that this is entirely due to a woman having a 
stricter sense of duty and being less sentimental in 
certain cases. Women, however, still suffer a certain 
amount of injustice, though in many respects they are 
unfairly privileged. The principal injustice which they 
suffer to-day is the difficulty of obtaining maintenance 
from a deserting husband, and the deprivation even of 
access to their children in the case of divorce. 

Social freedom, by which I mean the tyrannical in- 
terference of the community with the affairs of the in- 
dividual, is on the whole more developed than it was 
seven years ago. Priests, ministers, and even moralists 
have to tread a little more delicately than they were 
accustomed to do before the atmosphere of war blew 
away so many of the taboos which brooded over the 
daily life of Great Britain in the nineteenth century. In 
the recent discussion which arose out of the murder of 
Mr. Thompson by Mr. Bywaters, it was curious to 
observe the direction that public censure took. The 
relations between Mrs. Thompson and Mr. Bywaters 
did not appear to shock the public mind; but every- 
body asked why Mrs. Thompson could not have left 
her husband without causing him to be murdered. This 
at any rate shows a saner phase of public morality. 

In short, there is to-day plenty of lip service to 
liberty ; but nobody can deny that “‘ eternal vigilance ”’ 
is even more required than in normal times. The 
strength of the herd instinct grows with the spread 
of the newspaper habit, and the enemies of liberty are 
constantly shrieking about dangers which necessitate 
prying interference with the individual. One of the 
most eminent thinkers of to-day once told me that 
modern society might properly be compared to a 
crowd of people on a huge raft, and that in default of 
drastic measures one side of the raft might be at any 
moment submerged. It is perhaps not surprising that 
he should have subsequently defended the Bolshevist 
regime; but there are other ways of ensuring the 
stability of the raft besides executing most of the 
people on it. I cannot help feeling that statesmen 
had better address themselves to the problem of evolv- 
ing a State which can command the allegiance of its 
citizens without spiritual or other coercion, however 
necessary coercion may be in the case of men or women 
who are incapable of any sort of allegiance. 

Perhaps the two most important factors in an in- 
dustrial civilization are the masters of industry and the 
leaders of the Labour Party. Neither seem to have 
much regard for liberty; both appear to think along 
the same grooves, and it looks as if the friends of 


individual liberty would not succeed in doing much 
more than get this country back to the conditions of 
1914. But this standard is after all too low, for in 
1914 Mr. Lloyd George had already introduced much 
of his favourite legislation from Berlin. The Insur- 
ance Act and the whole system of doles and subsidies 
linked up with it deserve repeal quite as much as the 
Land Taxes. Their benefits are illusory, and there. 
fore positively mischievous because they encourage 
the poor to expect more from the State than the State 
can do; this on the one hand destroys the poor man’s 
sense of independence, and on the other exasperates 
him when he finds that instead of getting ninepence 
for fourpence, he is simply throwing fourpence into 
the gutter. 

The most important question of all, perhaps, is the 
prestige of Parliament. In 1910 it was the House of 
Lords which stood in the dock because it was sup- 
posed to be nothing but a machine for passing Tory 
legislation and blocking all other legislation. To-day, 
however, the House of Lords enjoys the respect of the 
people, and it is the House of Commons which is not 
trusted after its discreditable history under the Lloyd 
George regime. So long as this distrust continues 
there will be a great deal of noisy talk about direct 
action, and direct action involves direct revolt. Even 
before the existence of the two last Coalitions the 
House of Commons got into the habit of passing the 
most poisonous measures, which were usually called 
non-controversial; and owing to the absence of dis- 
cussion many of them were quite unknown to the 
public until a poor person was sent to prison for com- 
mitting a crime of which no one had heard. It is to 
be hoped that a more healthy atmosphere will prevail 


in the present House of Commons, where collusion 


between the Front Benches is perhaps less likely to 
occur than it did between the Front Benches of the old 
parties. 


VL CRUCIS 


By James AGATE 


¢° IA CRUCIS’ at the Garrick Theatre found 
\ / me fasting—not from any motive of religiosity 

but through sheer pressure of work—and pos- 

sibly disposed like the Indian fakir to mistake the 
delirium of the body for the ecstasy of the mind. How- 
ever that may be, the piece and Sir John Martin 
Harvey’s acting haunted me with uncanny persistence. 
I fled them down the staircase of London’s vulgarest 
supper-room, but not even the noisy band could drown 
the patter of monkish feet and a vague sense of dread. 
The play is a re-adaptation of Hofmannsthal’s ver- 
sion of ‘ Everyman.’ Let it be said at once that the 
German has vulgarized it, perhaps because, with his 
strong Teutonic common sense, he realized that per- 
formance lay that way. I remember seeing ‘ Every- 
man’ performed in the Manchester Free Trade Hall, 
that temple only one degree less dreary and dispiriting 
than the polemics of which it is the theatre; and I re- 
member the overwhelming effect of the stark setting, the 
tremendous impression of God modelled after the early 
Italians and speaking through a full beard, of a Death 
jocund and rather vulgar like the ‘ Todtentanz’ of the 
Abbé Liszt, of the horrible grave made by taking the 
planks out of the platform. The effect was so great 
that for a week I mended my ways, which was pro- 
bably the pious intention of that fifteenth-century 
monk. But—how shall I say it with modesty ?—such 
an experience is for the educated. Or possibly for the 
entirely illiterate. Certainly it must make faint appeal 
to the semi-literate of to-day, whose reading is con- 
fined to ‘‘sub-titles.’”” I do not know when Hof- 
mannsthal’s play was ‘“‘ released,’’ but it has the screen 
written all over it. Gone are the abstractions of Fel- 
lowship, Kindred, Goods, their places taken by the in- 
dividual ‘‘ featured ’’ to so much greater convenience, 
Everyman’s Comrade, Fat Cousin, Thin Cousin, etc. 
The beginning had all the solemnity of the exordium 
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to a super-film. First the house was darkened, then 
a bell tolled, then the orchestra preluded a mediocre 
voluntary, then a monk spoke, then the singularly grat- 
ing voice of the Almighty broke the rules of His proso- 
dists by rhyming ‘‘ wrath ’’ with “‘ forth ’’ in the best 
sub-title fashion, then the more melodious voice of 
Death, until, finally, Everyman appeared. While all 
this had been going on a heart-shaped transparency 
had been lanterned on to a screen, linking the proceed- 
ings quite definitely to Romanist belief, whereas the 
peculiar virtue of the old play was that, strictly, it stood 
outside dogma, so that those who embrace only the 
beauty and tenderness of Christian idiom could admire 
the writer equally with Bunyan and Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Probably those who like the bells will like the transpar- 
ency and also the head of Christ which, like some 
ghosts of Banquo, is made apparent to the audience but 
to none of the actors. Much of the beauty of the piece 
vanishes with its austerity. There was a peculiar 
poignancy in those old figures of Knowledge, Beauty, 
Strength, Discretion, Five-Wits. Must Everyman 
shed all, even unto that which it was virtue that he 
should labour to acquire? This dropping from us. of 
the good makes Death more terrible still. Hofmanns- 
thal ignored this and gave Everyman no qualities save 
vicious ones. Perhaps he feared the uneducated mind, 
and so couched his version on a lower, more melo- 
dramatic and, to the semi-simple, more ‘‘ human ’”’ 
plane. Indeed, the episodes with Everyman’s Mother, 
beautifully played by Miss Maud Milton, were almost 
unbearable in their fidelity and pathos. The first halt 
of the play was a little tame, lit up with a single flash 
of emotion; the second was theatrically exciting, be- 
ginning with a banquet broken up by Death in most 
admired disorder, thence moving to the close through 
degrees of harrowing pitifulness calculated with a nice 
virtuosity. 

What is there here, the reader may ask, that is so 
outside normal theatrical experience that it cannot be 
normally dismissed? The answer is in two words: 
Harvey’s acting. Sir John Martin Harvey has always 
been a very capable romantic actor, who could draw 
as many tears from rubbish as the old man of the 
Lyceum himself. In cape and sword, or on the steps 
of the scaffold, he was ever admirable. Now and 
again he would mysteriously insert amongst his highly- 
coloured bits of pasteboard some wan page torn from 
a mediaeval missal. Such was his Pelléas. I remem- 
ber a piece of intolerable nonsense in which he played 
the boy Christ with unearthly beauty. Then there was 
his Burgomaster in Maeterlinck’s play, a piece of flaw- 
less acting. Compare that shrinking, pot-bellied 
affronter of destiny with his shining Everyman, and 
you realize how wide is this actor’s range. Sir John 
not only looked young, but found a voice I had not 
heard him use before, high-pitched and clarion, like 
some gong of gold. You would have said some wight 
of the forgotten ages, falcon on wrist, gracious, tapes- 
tried. There was little in the first act for him to do, 
yet he handled his phrases generously, dragging out 
such bits of beauty as might be lurking in the fold of 
the lines. This is the mark of your true actor, that he 
compels beauty even where no beauty is, and does not 
always give it the same face. It was a delight once 
again to be in presence of an actor whose gestures 
are fine, yet not superfine, whose inflections square 
with both sound and sense, who practises economy, 
yet gives the impression of wealth. Add that there is 
that in this player’s art which pipes to the spirit 
“* ditties of no tone.’”’? The phrase is poetical, but then 
Harvey is poetical. His look over the shoulder when 
first he feels the chill breath of the Monster, the sudden 
disorder of the mind, the trembling reassurance with 
which he touches his mistress’s warm cheek—all this 
makes up an admirable moment. Throughout the second 
act the actor seemed to me superb, alike in horror and 
amazement, in shuddering colloquy and pitiful en- 
treaty. He tore no passion to tatters, yet gave the 
desperate plight its full measure. At the beginning of 


the agony he gave to Everyman the quick breath of one 
near to death; later, Newman’s “ inexpressive light- 
ness and sense of freedom.’’ For any simile for Har- 
vey’s acting here I must go to the hushed sweetness of 
the opening to the second part of ‘ Gerontius,’ and the 
theme used by Elgar to symbolize purification by the 
waters of Purgatory—*‘ Softly and gently, dearly ran- 
somed Soul.’’ In Germany Everyman was played by a 
bull-necked Teuton. He would be. Harvey was all 
spirit, and when, at the end, the hooded figure of Death 
held forth his dim yet certain arms, it was a very piti- 
ful, child-like figure that they enclosed. I do not know 
any other player except Bernhardt who could have 
given just this quality of ecstasy; of ecstasy in the 
literal sense, that of a soul standing beside the body, be- 
fore the open grave. But in many ways and through- 
out the whole evening Harvey had reminded me of 
this, when she chooses, mistress of the ineffable. 

And now to change the subject. Horses whose 
backs are too long are said to stand in two parishes. 
So ‘ If Winter Comes,’ at the St. James’s Theatre, 
straddles between the comedy of manners and pure 
melodrama. It is tosh of a rather likeable order, the 
hero of which bears his cross with all the unreason of 
Dostoievsky’s Idiot, but without his conviction or charm. 
Analysis would show this play to be like a sieve, ad- 
mirable in proportion to the number of its holes. There 
is something in it, and that something is the Ever Open 
Door of the British Heart. Let sentimentality knock, 
and ’twill not knock in vain. No acting could possibly 
have bettered that of Miss Grace Lane and Mr. 
Tarver Penna, whilst Mr. Nares at  sabre-prac- 
tice was immense. But this actor should not declare 
that he has no intention of pleasing the intelligentsia, 
unless he is sure of his boast, which in this instance 
proved utterly vain. 


‘ DECORATIVE ART’ AT THE ACADEMY 
By D. S. 


N exhibition marked by the presence as Chantrey 

A purchases of Alfred Stevens’s drawings and un- 
finished paintings for Dorchester House, of Mr. 
Steer’s profound study of his old nurse, and Innes’s 
fine abstract of a waterfall,* is one of which the, 
Academy may be proud. But the present collection of 
painting, sculpture and applied arts carries Sir Aston 
Webb’s liberal regime a step further. It might well 
become an annual event, and some day we shall per- 
haps see designers and workers in the crafts take their 
place among the members of the Academy. An Emery 
Walker and an Eric Gill have a higher claim for inclu- 
sion than most of our painters, by what they have done 
for the pleasures of life and dignities of death in their 
recovery of the arts of printing and inscription. To 
be included in the Academy may not be among their 
ambitions, but it would be very good for the Academy. 
In Alfred Stevens England had an artist who em- 
braced in his practice all the activities here represented. 
He was trained in architecture, sculpture and painting, 
and equipped to produce anything, from a palace or 
city to a fiddle. He painted, modelled, carved, wove, 
designed houses, monuments, furniture, pottery and 
stoves. But among the good fairies who brought gifts 
to his cradle was one who dropped in an over-brooding 
temper, an itch for perfection that only several long 
lives could have satisfied. His two great schemes of 
painting, for the dome of St. Paul’s and the cove and 
ceiling at Dorchester House, remained unfulfilled, 
though to both projects he brought a splendid plastic 
power of composition and an imaginative fire. From 
the ancient legends of Britain, running back through 
an eponymous Brutus to the Tale of Troy, he drew his 
subject for Dorchester House, drinking at the springs 


* The last two are hung in the vestibule. 
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where Shakespeare found Cordelia and Milton Sabrina. 
Round the cove were to be pictured a feast of the 
heroes, a gigantomachia, and figures grouped about 
the heroic wrestling scene of Corineus with Goémagot. 
The main dispositions we can trace; there are magni- 
ficent separate studies like the ‘ Archer,’ No. 255, and 
fascinating geometries of design, as in the ‘ Paris and 
Mercury ’ of the ‘ Judgment,’ which was to fill a panel 
of the ceiling. It is a great salvage.t Some of our 
critics, obsequious themselves to the latest Paris 
fashions, have called this great inventor a pasticheur. 
They forget that the higher an artist rises in design, 
the narrower becomes for him the possible limit of 
variation. In one of the heavens of invention Michael 
Angelo and Raphael have been before, and are met 
there by those who climb at all. 

Attempts to revive a big imaginative art from out- 
side must have something galvanic about them. I took 
a hand in one of those attempts some years ago at 
Crosby Hall. We obtained promise of spaces to be 
painted in schools, hospitals and churches, modest 
sums also to pay for the work, and organized an 
exhibition of competitive designs and of others already 
carried out. Something came of the effort, but our 
experience was that we were up against two difficulties, 
not only want of agreement as to a language and im- 
perfect command of any, but more fundamental, a 
dearth of ideas. That want of a common language 
marked two later experiments, the War Paintings and 
the project for the Leeds Town Hall. It belongs to a 
period of small individualisms cherished and exploited. 
One feature of the want of command, visual and tech- 
nical, is illustrated in the present exhibition, an un- 
certainty of colour values. Whatever picture-language 
be adopted for wall-painting, whether that of chiar- 
oscuro and the ‘ hole in the wall ”’ or that of flat pro- 
jection, tones and colours should be marshalled to 
keep their place and express the importance and reces- 
sion of the spaces they fill. Here we too often find 
heads and figures disappearing, at a little distance, 
behind their silhouettes, or blues and reds advancing 
to do battle with one another in the middle of the room. 
Want of practice is one of the reasons for this, prob- 
ably, too, small studios, but also the marked absence of 
a colour sense among the younger painters. I do not 
see a colourist on the horizon. Our schools send out 
well-trained draughtsmen, who forthwith bog them- 
selves in paint, for which they seem to have no kindly 
affection. They ask so little of it. The general level 
of technique, moreover, is so low that anyone of intel- 
ligence, say Mr. Winston Churchill, can reach it in a 
week or two. 

But imaginative dearth is the radical trouble, for it 
accounts for a poor or unwholesome technical appe- 
tite. Technical power is always to be had for the 
asking and paying. Designing power exists of one 
kind and another in an exhibition that includes George 
Clausen, Charles Shannon, Charles Sims, Ethel 
Walker, Walter Bayes; and here and there are promis- 
ing designs by unfamiliar names, like No. 346, ‘ De- 
sign for Decoration of Portico, British Empire Exhibi- 
tion,’ by F. C. Medworth. This is architectural, alive, 
and comes together with a click. But the general 
atmosphere is one of slackness or affectation, which 
means that the imaginative drive is weak. How should 
it be otherwise? There is no imaginative pressure, 
religious or poetic, behind our artists to compel and 
employ them. This is not the same thing as saying 
that there is no mural painting in our time. There is 
a vaster mural art than at any time in the history of 
the world, but it is of a peculiar kind. It is the art of 
advertisement, of the poster, and it flourishes because 
it responds to the only steady pressure of demand that 


+ I gave a further account of the subject and plan in the preface 
to a catalogue of these works when exhibited at the Tate Gallery 
in 1915. It is still, I believe, to be obtained at Millbank. 
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exists, that of the tradesman. Painting, like a large 
section of literature, has become a parasite of adver- 
tisement. Our tradesmen do want to sell their wares 
and delude people into their theatres; to impress the 
eyes of the fugitive population of streets and tubes and 
lifts with a flimsy, replaceable art. To this call of 
fancy, such as it is, painting responds, often with con- 
siderable ingenuity, charm and @ propos. But in 
deeper regions, when a subject is not demanded and 
imposed by a strong, common imaginative life, only a 
rare genius like Blake, Stevens or Rossetti can make 
way against the gale on his own steam: waiters on 
the wind are helpless. 

The kind of painting that is still commissioned and 
therefore alive is that of portraiture. Groups of por- 
traits associated with a building are therefore the most 
hopeful subject for their walls. A frieze such as 
decorates the dining-hall at University Hall in Gordon 
Square with Crabb Robinson’s contemporaries will 
always keep its historic interest, and Professor Rothen- 
stein and Professor Tonks have revived the practice, 
the former in a scheme shown at a previous exhibition 
of the Arts and Crafts, the latter in the Jeremy Ben- 
tham panel at University College, recently referred to 
in this Review. Better such a modest programme 
than the pretences of imagination that drove Socrates 
to exclaim ‘‘ Damn all decoration,’’{ and tempted his 
pupil to banish poets and painters from the State. 


Verse 


MERE MARONNIERE 


HE snow is on the sea-board Alps 
That on the coast keep guard; 
The demon mistral flays and scalps 
The trees, and harries hard 
The leaves of planes in golden rains 
Along the boulevard. 


From pippin-cheeks beside her stove 
Mére Maronniére looks down 

Along the gusty plane-tree grove 
That casts its golden crown 

About the feet of those that meet 
Within the ancient town. 


Ancient is she, and yearly there 
Beside her stove she sits, 

The pippin-faced Mére Maronniére 
That roasts her nuts and knits, 
And earns a sou from me and you, 
And warms her five old wits. 


Sometimes upon her lap will go 
Her thread and knitting-stick, 

And then she’ll pray with lips most slow 
But fingers very quick 

To count her beads—a task that needs 
Divine arithmetic. 


There be who at her picture laugh, 
And nod and wink and stare; 
But fair befall her epitaph 
When she’s no longer there— 
A song that’s writ, a shawl that’s knit, 
A rosary of pray’r. 
WILFRID THORLEY 


t‘* Painting and coloured decorations take away more of cheer- 
fulness than they supply ’— Memorabilia, III, 8. I owe the 
reminder to Prof. Ernest Gardner, after a too assiduous study at 
the Academy. 
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Correspondence 


LES RESTAURANTS DE MONTPARNASSE 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


E boulevard Montparnasse va de 1’Observatoire 
a la Gare Montparnasse. 

Certains explorateurs affirment qu’il a un pro- 
ongement a |’Est vers des quartiers mal connus et 
assez mal famés, ot les tanneurs font régner la redout- 
able odeur du cuir rebelle, et il est certain que les 
rartes donnent aussi ce nom a un trongon banal qui 
t(lescend de la Gare vers la rue de Sévres; mais le 
Parisien qui dit ou entend dire les mots ‘‘ boulevard 
Montparnasse ’’ ne voit jamais que le kilométre de 
maisons baties entre la gare et l’observatoire, ou, si 
l’on veut, le boulevard St-Michel. 

La, depuis que le boulevard St.-Michel a été déserté 
par les étudiants et qu’on n’y voit plus que des 
étudiantes, de vraies,—finlandaises, polonaises et 
roumaines qui se croient toutes de futures Madame 
Curie—des tramways et des taxis, on peut rencontrer 
une population cosmopolite toute autre que celle des 
grands boulevards: artistes francais élégants et dis- 
crets, suivant la mode nouvelle; jeunes américains nu- 
téte (mais non plus nu-pieds) et en chandail; jeunes 
et jolies américaines qui jettent 4 leurs compatriotes 
males le regard a la fois distrait et assuré que la 
chatelaine donne au vivier: juifs russes 4 tétes de 
prophétes dont les péres auraient été alcooliques, 
jeunes ecclésiastiques revenant du cours ou de la 
maison de campagne. LA tout le jour passent les 
orgueilleux enterrements caparaconnés et fleuris qui 
s’en vont vers le cimetiére Montparnasse; 14 souvent, 
sur le soir, on voit s’allumer les grands mirages des 
couchers de soleil, au-dessus des ateliers des peintres. 
Les libraires, les antiquaires, les boulangeries-thés 
se sont peu-A-peu multipliés dans ce quartier d’intel- 
lectuels sociables, surtout les restaurants y pullulent : 
pendant 1’été, et méme dés le frais printemns, tandis 
que le vent d’Est brasse les bruits multiples de la 
chaussée, les terrasses sont envahies par les déjeun- 
eurs sous les toiles claquantes et derriére les fusains 
taillés. 

Tout A l’extrémité c’est la closerie des Lilas qui fait 
face au bal Bullier et paraft si charmante sous les 
marronniers. Nom délicieux, fratcheur exquise! Mais 
que l’on mange mal dans la triste taverne quand les 
tables sous les arbres sont garnies; le saucisson in- 
férieur, la sardine rance, et le vin aigre vous rappellent 
dés les hors-d’ceuvre les gargottes nourriciéres de 
coliques que !l’on crovait ne survivre que dans les 
romans du second Empire; le garcon morne va et 
vient sur ses pieds lents, indifférent aux regards 
affamés; indifférent, lui aussi, le patron attablé avec 
sa famille et sachant bien que jamais restaurant n’a 
fait faillite; toujours on vous dit que Paul Fort, prince 
des pottes et chamnenois gourmand déjefine aux Lilas 
et c’est un fait que je I’y ai vu au moins trois fois 
avec sa jolie fille de fille, mais l’espoir de voir un 
homme si doué aux prises avec un si mauvais déjeu- 
ner, n’est pas suffisant, pour attirer le client : 1’endroit 
est désert. Cependant je sais qu’un soir d’été que 
Paris déja dépeuplé paraftra réveur, un instinct absurde 
me poussera vers la Closerie, devant Bullier fermé, a 
une table ot Paul Fort ne sera pas et ot j’aurai !’air 
d’un provincial venu pour le voir et méritant juste- 
ment son potage froid. 

A cent métres sur le gauche, c’est le Caméléon. 
Botte bizarre et qu’on dit dréle, toute peinturlurée de 
machines cubistes et de nus plus que nus, avec un air 
d’auberge marseillaise ot I’on descend par trois mar- 
ches et ot les dalles de pierre et les volets mi-clos 
créent un fond de fratcheur aux airs de piment et a 
l’aréme de la bouillabaisse. Je tourne ce coin parfois, 
sur les deux heures: quand la porte est ouverte il est 
rare qu’un loustic ne m’invite pas bruyamment du fond 
de la salle & ‘‘ venir voir ”; je ’accepte pas, mais mon 


regard s'emplit pour un instant de l’atmosphére sombre 
tachée des verts aigres peints sur la muraille, de |’air 
canaille avec application qui régne a certaines tables 
et de l’air d’attente visible A d’autres tables ot lon 
est * venu pour voir.’’ On donne des soirées de poésie 
la-dedans, ot les poétes lisent eux-mémes leurs ceuvres 
tandis que les étrangers instruits prennent des notes: 
la aussi, M. Han Ryner qui m’envoie chaque semaine 
son prospectus, célébre parfois son dréle de culte: 
j’irai le voir officier un jour. . 

A piene dépassé le Caméléon, vous tombez sur Ste 
Cécile et l’honnéte restaurant Jouven, connus dans tout 
Paris. J’ai vu la naissance de Ste Cécile: c’était 
Jouven avec un petit déploiement de lumiéres électrj. 


‘ques distinguées et d’astucieux bouquets de pois de 


senteur. La patronne, bonne grosse femme venue d’en 
face, comptait beaucoup sur un petit dessert qu'elle 
appelait riz impératrice, pouf attirer une clientéle autre 
que celle de Jouven. Elle eut raison. Les bouquets, 
l’argenterie et un certain air de vouloir bien faire con- 
vainquirent a la fois des personnes trés sérieuses et des 
personnes trés peu sérieuses qu’il était agréable de 
diner dans cette maison au nom joli; quand la Bertha 
tirant d’aplomb sur ce quartier rendit les dineurs in- 
certains, on s’avisa que Ste Cécile avait une salle sou- 
terraine incomparable, puis les jeunes officiers améri- 
cans lui firent une réclame tintamarresque. La guerre 
finie, un nouveau propriétaire souffla adroitement sur 
ces cendres encore chaudes de succés et, avec l’aide 
d’un petit vin rosé venu on ne sait d’ol qui remplit 
bien la carafe et pourtant ne monte jamais 4a la téte, 
jeta les bases d’une fortune solide. On dine extréme- 
ment bien 4 Sainte-Cécile et, bien que ce ne soit plus 
(pour les Francais) un restaurant trés bon marché, il 
n’est pas cher pour le plaisir qu’il donne. 

Jouven, cher honnéte Jouven, ou j’ai mangé jeune 
quand on n’y voyait que des artistes et qu’un excel- 
lent bifteck n’y cofitait que quinze sous, ol: je mange 
encore souvent, et oi: je choisirais encore de manger si 
Paillard et Voisin m’étaient ouverts; cher honnéte 


{ Jouven, ot les serveuses ne changent jamais, le menu 


non plus et ot les prix n’ont changé que lorsqu’il I’a 
fallu, le patron se décidant lentement, sou 4 sou, 
comme s’il efit payé tous les déjeuners de sa bourse; 
cher honnéte Jouven oi il y a un chat, ot je connais 
la chaleur du poéle, oi je suis plus chez moi que chez 
moi; cher honnéte Jouven, tu ne sauras jamais que 


‘j’ai écrit ces lignes sur toi qui d’ailleurs ne t’appelles 


pas Jouven, et tu n’auras pas la douleur de penser que 
je ne me crois plus ton obligé. 

De I’autre cété du Boulevard, c’est la Rotonde oi 
M. Jean Giraudoux a rencontré Trotzki et ot: de fait on 
voit toujours des figures qui font un peu froid; puis 
Dugesclin, café nouveau créé par un psychologue ar- 
tiste qui sait que le client, voyant a l’entrée un buffet 
& jaunes et écarlates éclatants, gardera cette impres- 
sion en mangeant des purées; puis. Trianon oi |’on 
buvait dans des pichets le plus joli Bourgueil de Paris 
et ot Rodin, débarquant de Meudon, s’empiffrait de 
mangeaille et finissait par des mouillettes dans un 
grand verre d’eau-de-vie; et en face Lavenue, le seul 
rival de Foyot de notre cété de l’eau, Lavenue oi moi 
aussi je recevais mes amis, ou j’ai commandé souvent 
un Fleury incomparable que je les voyais boire en 
souriant modestement. O tempora! Adieu, paniers, 
vendanges sont faites ! 

Et de l’autre cété de la Gare? ... 

Ah! de l’autre coté de la gare, oui, il y a encore un 
restaurant. C’est un vieux café archi-francais, 4 
vieilles glaces dédorées, avec un vieux patron souriant 
et réservé, et de-bons vieux plats de province. Je ne 
vais pas souvent 14, quatre ou cing fois par an, et vous 
ne me géneriez pas beaucoup en y venant vous-méme. 
Cependant, réflexions faites, oui, toutes réflexions 
faites, je crois que j’aime mieux ne pas vous dire ol 
c’est. Cherchez, vous trouverez certainement; bonne 
chance, c’est un délicieux petit café et, si nous nous y 
rencontrons, le patron qui est anglophile, nous offrira 
un verre de fameux armag’nac. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SarurDay Review welcomes the free expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public interest, 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the writer’s name are mure likely to be published than long and 


anonymous communications, 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE AND OTHERS 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Revisw 


SIR,—In reference to the article in the Saturpay Review of the 
20th ult. on ‘ The Public Trustee and Others,’ I have had the 
curiosity to work out the charges of the Public Trustee, a bank, 
and an insurance company, for acting as executor and trustee of 
an estate of, say, £150,000. The result is as follows and is 


somewhat significant : 


Public Trustee. Bank. Insurance Co. 


Acceptance Fee £378 2 6 £267 4268 15 0 
Distribution Fee £700 0 0 £267 £268 15 0 
£1,128 2 6 £534 4537 10 0 


I am, etc., 
Southport A Trustee ”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


SIR,—Your article on ‘The Public Trustee and Others ’ sug- 
gests an interesting question. How is it that certain banks and 
insurance companies, which are admittedly in business for profit, 
are able to quote rates for trusteeship and executorship work 
lower than the rates of the Public Trustee, who is forbidden by 
law to make a profit, and has until recently been working at a 
loss? Do the profit-seeking trustees really give the same services 
as the Public Trustee? Or do they delegate more of the work 
to solicitors, accountants and other professional agents employed 
at the expense of the estate? Do they secure additional gains to 
themselves by employing trust funds in their business of banking, 
or by giving themselves the insurance of the trust properties? 
I ask these questions, but can only guess at the answers. In 
common, however, with most business men I would much rather 
know exactly what I am paying than be a source of profits the 
extent of which is wrapped in mystery. Efficiency and sympa- 
thetic consideration for the difficulties of beneficiaries are, however, 
more important than a variation of a few shillings per cent. either 
way in the scale of fees. In these qualities banks have, in cases 
within my knowledge, been found to compare unfavourably with 
the Public Trustee. They are apt to be decidedly autocratic in 
their way of doing business. A bank has usually ‘‘ two soul- 
sides,’ one for its debtors and the other for its creditors, and it is 
rather important to know which is going to be turned to the bene- 
ficiaries of its trusts. 

I am, etc., 


Savile Club, London, W. “Twice Suny ” 


WAS ARCHDEACON WAKEFORD 
IMPERSONATED? 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Revizw 


SIR,—Unless the British reputation for love of fair play is a 
very sorry hypocrisy, we shall hear a good deal more about the 
Wakeford case in the near future. Your review of ‘ Was Arch- 
deacon Wakeford impersonated? ’ is, I believe, an admirable state- 
ment of the attitude taken up to-day by an increasing body of 
public opinion. If it be true, as is so often whispered, that Mr. 
Wakeford was condemned on evidence not publicly produced, and 
which he had no opportunity of rebutting, the finding should be 
quashed forthwith, and an example made of those, whoever they 
may be, who acquiesced in such an outrage. T> prevent investiga- 
tion by means of red tape entanglements and legal technicalities 
raises endless suspicions of a personal vendetta and an unsatisfac- 
tory administration of justice. If a member of Parliament, from 
the safe vantage-ground of the House, accused someone (say a 
bishop) of adultery, and refused to repeat it outside, and so allow 
his accusation to be tested, what would be the attitude of all 
decent men towards the slanderer? Yet something very like this 
is in the warp and woof of the Wakeford case, and for the sake 
of the law and the judges (including the episcopal assessors) no 
less than of Mr. Wakeford, it is essential that the doors and 
windows of this house of scandal should be (if necessary forced) 
open, and the wind of searching investigation allowed to penetrate 
every nook and cranny in its prisoned domain. 

If perjury has been committed, or undue influence exercised by 
Mr. Wakeford, the police, or other greater or lesser culprits, let 
the evil be exposed and the fair fame of English justice vindicated, 
at whatever cost, and whatever the consequences. 

I am, etc., 
WatTcHMAN 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPIRE MIGRATION 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—With regard to the emigration of Britons to the Domi- 
nions, one frequently hears of ex-service men and others who have 
gone to Australia and elsewhere and have been failures there owing 
to lack of agricultural experience. As mentioned in my former 
letter, to send these poor people to the Dominions. without any 


training is a crime. No farmer either here or abroad will 
employ men who are unable to plough, milk cattle, etc. I there- 
fore venture to suggest the following scheme be put in operation 
as a supplement to the home training proposals described in my 
former letter. The present scheme would materially assist the 
emigrants and also help to revive trade here. 

Let us suppose a typical emigrant is at the moment in Canada; 
he desires to take up a free grant of land, and as he has only a 
smattering of farming lore he is apt to make a mess of things. 
Our would-be settler cannot tell good land from bad. His ideas 
of shack building are very crude and the planning of the future 
farm buildings is to him a puzzle. The water supply, sanitary 
arrangements, the best lay-out of his land and the cultivation of it, 
all these things are to him the cause of much anxiety. There are 
no libraries in the wilds to which he can run for information. 
What he wants, failing practical instruction, is a comprehensive 
book which will describe everything that a man would wish to 
know. 

It is well known that there are many prosperous settlers in 
Canada and elsewhere who inhabit rough shacks, living lives 
of unceasing hardship which modern labour-saving appliances 
could ameliorate, but who are ignorant of them, or else do not 
know where they may be readily and economically obtained. If 
these settlers buy periodicals at all, they buy American ones, where- 
in, of course, Ainerican goods are advertised. There must be many 
millions sterling lying in the banks of the Dominions which could 
be usefully circulated. That Americans are capturing British 
trade in Canada is partly due to British laziness and partly, I 
believe, to those splendid American enterprises known as mail 
order businesses, who supply everything at a moment’s notice, from 
a packet of hairpins to a threshing machine. Many people in the 
Dominions would buy British goods provided they could obtain 
them at a fair price without delay or trouble. As no British firm 
could afford to send travellers to the outlying homesteads of the 
Dominions some other way of reaching them must be found. I 
suggest that some body, say the Federation of British Industries, 
should undertake the publication of the Settler’s Cyclopaedia, and 
that neither expense nor labour should be spared in the compiling 
of the book, as its advertising value would increase in proportion 
to its value as a reference book. Part, if not the whole, cost of 
the Cyclopedia would be covered by the advertisements which 
would be interleaved throughout the book, thus forming a com- 
prehensive catalogue of British manufacture. In the book would 
be found a list of the Federation of British Industries’ agents and 
mail order forms. The idea is this: the emigrants would be given 
the Cyclopedia on embarkation. 

In nine cases out of ten the emigrants secure employment with 
a farmer, if at all possible, prior to taking up land of their 
own, and the book would be bound to be an object of interest to 
them and their neighbours. These people in gleaning its pages 
would come across advertisements of British goods which they 
would require, a mail order form would be filled in and sent 
to the Federation of British Industries’ agent, who would forward 
the goods, and the emigrant himself, when started on his home- 
stead, would find it invaluable. In this way business would be got 
from unheard-of places, as no one can tell where the emigrants 
who leave our shores will ultimately settle. The success of this 
scheme would depend on the following points :— 

(1) Only goods suitable for the climate should be advertised, 
and every care taken to see that the quality of the goods is 
maintained, 

(2) A central warehouse would be established in the capital of 
the Dominion, and to this warehouse the mail orders would be 
addressed. 

(3) Business c.w.o. and prices inclusive c.i.f. To trained and 
approved settlers credit under State guarantees would be given. 

(4) The manufacturers here to send their goods to the Federation 
of British Industries’ depot at the nearest port this side, where all 
the handy packages would be put into steel containers. If a 
number of goods were ordered in the Whiterock district all the 
suitable goods would be sent in a container direct to the agent 
at Whiterock, who would distribute them. 

(5) All the addresses of buyers would be filed and advertising 
literature sent them at intervals. 

(6) No attempt would be made to upset established business. 
When an order comes in for Coverwell paint and there happened 
to be one of the Coverwell agents in the district he should be 
asked to deliver the goods. If Corney Wheatear bought a con- 
crete block machine the storekeeper in his district should, on re- 
ceiving the commission, have his attention drawn to the fact that 
the other settlers in the vicinity might buy concrete block machines 
if they were shown the advantage of using them. 

(7) If there were, say, one hundred firms exporting 
common pottery, each firm should have a_ region assigned 
to it. The pottery would be advertised under the name 
of the trade federation, all the orders from the X region 
would be credited to the X firm. In the case of high-class 
stuff detail catalogues would be stocked at the central warehouse, 
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and two or three of these would be sent to the prospective buyer. 
Makers of specialities would, of course, advertise their stuff 
separately. 

The emigrants should be presented with the Settlers’ Cyclo- 
pedia gratis. It should also be advertised in the Dominion 
Press and offered to settlers at a nominal sum. Separate editions 
would be required for the different Dominions. The mail order 
scheme could be worked in countries like Argentine. Nations 
like Denmark, New Zealand, etc., market their agricultural pro- 
duce on national lines, and it is high time the British learned to 
market their industrial produce nationally. 

I am, etce., 
H. M. Lucy 

Liverpool 


CONSERVATISM AND YOUTH 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay 


SIR,—The remarks of Mr. Filson Young in ‘A Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ are timely, and should be carefully considered by those 
responsible for Conservative administration as regards the need 
for more encouragement, more education, for the younger men 
disposed towards Unionist policy. It is fairly true to assert that 
the Labour Party is losing no opportunity to gain support by the 
young and when occasion offers; not only do they seek but utilize 
the energies of the younger manhood. Within the Conservative 
Party, there are too few outlets for youth, and in consequence 
their views are not heeded, nor is any real attempt made to enlist 
fresh blood in the constituencies. Old men still dominate public 
bodies, sometimes out of touch with current opinion. In the 
Press, or on the platform, youth is not sufficiently heard. It is 
unfortunate that men otherwise desirable are precluded from 
taking a more active réle in public affairs on the ground of ex- 
pense ; which entails a loss to the Party as well as to the commu- 
nity. We want some centre for young promising members to 
exchange ideas and to equip themselves for public service ; and our 
leaders should foster such a movement even so far as providing 
the necessary funds to secure a seat on an Education Com- 
mittee, L.C.C., Borough Council, Guardians, and Parliament. 
Let youth lead youth. Let age inspire and aid youth to share 
and, in some cases, to relieve those whose labours are done but 
who prevent others from taking their place. 

I am, etc., 
Optimist ”” 

Royal Colonial Institute, W.C. 


LAUSANNE AND THE BALKANS 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review 


SIR,—The proposals made at Lausanne for providing Bulgaria 
with the promised outlet on the A®gean are, in our opinion, 
totally inadequate; and we regret that British support of Greek 
pretensions has once again closed the door on the prospect of 
reconciliation in the Balkans. It must be obvious to all who have 
had personal experience of Balkan conditions that an outlet 
through Greek territory, under any conditions whatever, would 
be a thoroughly unsatisfactory solution. 

We believe that the establishment of a buffer State in Western 
Thrace, under the supervision of the League of Nations, would 
be the most effective means of ensuring peace between the three 
States concerned. Failing that, a corridor to the Aigean under 
the sovereignty of Bulgaria is the least which that country can 
fairly be expected to accepi 

I am, etc., 
Epwarp GLEgICHEN 
Chairman of Committee, Near and Middle East Association 
7 St. James’s Terrace, Regent’s Park 


‘LA GARCONNE ’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REevirw 


SIR,—‘‘ Englishman ” is entirely in error by stating that M. 
Victor Margueritte’s novel ‘‘ was objected to in France mainly 
on account of the author’s extreme political views.’’ The author’s 
name was removed from the Legion of Honour simply because 
his latest work was considered demoralizing by the French 
Government. ‘La Gargonne,’ however, is not so demoralizing 
as the much over-rated ‘ Madame Bovary ’ of Gustave Flaubert. 
A coarse English (or rather American) translation of Flaubert’s 
so-called masterpiece has been on sale in the Strand for many 
years without any interference from Scotland Yard. But as 
‘“« Englishman ’’ says, it is “‘ unfortunate that the Commissioner 
of Police should thus constitute himself a judge of French litera- 
ture.’? The same want of judgment was shown more than thirty 
years ago when the late Mr. Henry Vizetelly was brought up at 
Bow Street for publishing excellent English translations of Emile 
Zola’s comparatively “ mild ’’ novels. 

I am, etc., 
ANDREW BE TERNANT 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I endorse every word of the letter from your correspon- 
dent in your issue of February 3 protesting against the adoption 
by the Commissioner of Police of the réle of Censor of Literaturé. 
It is nearly as preposterous as Mr. Mudie’s cénsorship. Mr. 


Mudie refuses to let me read ‘ Batouala’: my only effective 
protest is to join another library, and that is what I am doing 
Could not “‘ Quiz ’’ give us a cartoon of Sir William Horwood 
and Mr. Mudie reading the books which, in their assumed 
omniscience, they proceed to advertise? 
I am, etc., 
130 Albert Palace Mansions, Battersea Park, SW — 


TICKETS ON THE UNDERGROUND 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The Underground has long since provided its clients 
with enterprising extras in the way of pictures, posters, and 
startling statistics. Some show its own energy and conspicuous 
merits; others the triumph of modern art, with maxims from 
Marcus Aurelius, Miss Jessie Pope, and other publicity agents 
But this revel of up-to-date culture and excitement on the Under. 
ground is combined with obsolete pedantry about tickets. There 
are several ways of getting with a change of line from one side 
of London to the other. Alternative routes cost, I presume, the 
same fare, but one way only appears to be the right one for the 
ticket I have bought, and the other means delay in explaining 
my folly, and more pence for a new ticket. Going from Baron’s 
Court to Liverpool Street, I find my ticket is not available via 
Holborn, though the connexion with the other Tube across the 
road is prominentiy advertised at Holborn, and this is the quickest 
route for the journey. Why cannot I choose the way I prefer? 
One should on the Rundreise system be able to take three or four 
pennyworth of ticket to anywhere. On some stations one can 
apparently do this, but not on others. Why not on all, and why 
should the Victorian fuss about a ticket for more than one line 
be continued in the twentieth century? 

Here is a small detail of attention to ordinary comfort, which 
ought to come before frills and publicity fripperies. Recently at 
a Tube station I put my hand under the cage to gather the usual 
ticket, and gathered from the wooden surface a large splinter up 
the back of one of my nails. To allow such a thing to be possible 
is very slack, especially as there are two ticket offices side by 
side, and the one in need of mending could have been disused 
for a day or two—the time, I suppose, that the modern workman 
might require for a short and simple job. 

I am, etc., 
W. H. J. 


THE ‘‘U”’ IN MODERN LETTERING 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I trespass on your hospitality to criticize a form of 
capital ‘‘ U ”’ now being very generally adopted in modern letter- 
ing? Owing to the fact that we have no authoritative form for a 
Roman ‘“‘U ”’ as distinct from ‘ V,”’ letterists have taken to 
denouncing the old Caslon letter as unsound and have evolved a 
bastard letter in which a tail or foot is added to the thin stroke, 
resulting in a letter but little distinguishable from the lower-case 
letter. 

The Caslon letter is criticized on the ground that it is 
unbalanced and does not suggest the rigidity and repose demanded 
by the eye, but the ‘‘corrected’’ form completely alters the Caslon 
(or Roman) character. If the old letter must be improved upon, 
I suggest that a satisfactory solution would be found if the thin 
stroke is thickened, so that it would then correspond with the 
similar letters ‘‘ O ’’ and ‘‘Q.” This would give symmetry and 
balance, and preserve the essential Roman character, and _ its 
adoption would successfully avoid the very unsatisfactory doubie 
function at present imposed on ‘* V ” for inscriptions where the 
modern writer’s ‘‘ U ”’ is, rightly I think, not accepted. 

I am, etc., 
Max JupcE 

17 Pall Mall East, S.W.1 


BIRD SHOPS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revizw 


SIR,—Who can pass the bird shops without a feeling of 
horror that these little creatures, which are not automata but 
intelligent beings, are kept captive in small wooden boxes, many 
of them dying of lingering starvation—for it is very difficult to 
get the right food for those that devour insects and grubs. Often 
their wings and tails get broken and their legs strained when 
caught in bird-lime traps. The idea of birds shut up in badly 
ventilated shops, instead of having their freedom amongst the 
trees and flowers, is horrible. 

I have often seen captive larks beating their wings and _flut- 
tering against the bars of their cages instead of being free. Birds, 
besides being a heritage of life and beauty, are most valuable 
gardeners and agriculturists. Man cannot control insect pests; 
some are so small they are invisible to sight, and are hidden in 
buds, in fruit and in crannies in the bark of fruit trees, and are 
found by the birds. One of our greatest entomologists describes 
them as “‘ the most powerful insecticides we have.’’ Very often 
fruit trees are harmed by insects, and birds get the blame. 

I hope that before very long trapping wild birds will be a 
breach of the law, and that a bill to that effect may be passed 
in Parliament. 

I am, etc., 


Glen Parva Grange, Leicester D. ROLLESTON 
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Reviews 


GEORGE, FOURTH EARL OF ABERDEEN 


The Life of George, Fourth Earl of Aberdeen. 
By Lady Frances Balfour. In two volumes. 
odder and Stoughton. £2 2s. net. 


HE life of the fourth Earl of Aberdeen appears 

at an opportune moment. The government of 
which he was Prime Minister was a coalition between 
Whigs and Peelites; it had to conduct a prolonged 
campaign of trench warfare in the Crimea, with 
intervals of glorious but extremely costly battles. 
For a long time it looked as though a military deci- 
sion was impossible. But the more doubtful was the 
fighting, the louder and larger grew the demands of 
Press and public, the deeper the hatred and fear of 
Russia. Lord Aberdeen’s authority and reputation 
as a peace minister were, by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, greater than that of any other states- 
man with the exception of Peel. But as Lady Frances 
observes: ‘‘ There was always in Aberdeen’s career 
some one fatal influence that made for war when he 
talked of peace.’’ His known love of peace, and his 
very success as a peace minister, made him suspect 
in the eyes of the violent and ignorant type of patriot 
that is the prolific and noisy offspring of war and 
journalism. Lord Aberdeen, who was aiready seventy 
when the Crimean War broke out, belonged to a 
different generation from most of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, or his opponents in Parliament or Press. As 
the pupil of Pitt and the colleague of Castlereagh he 
was the embodiment of prudence and practical moder- 
ation. Writing to Lord John Russell in April, 1854, 
on the objects of the war, he says: 

I had imagined these to be the protection of Turkey against 
Russian aggression, the evacuation of the Turkish territory by 
the Russian forces, and, generally, the independence of the 
Sultan in his domestic administration, as well as the integrity of 
his Empire. I have recently, however, heard much of securing 
the independence of Europe, the progress of civilization and the 
overthrow of barbarism. These are objects too vague to be 
easily understood, or practically to regulate our proceedings. It 
is better that we should confine ourselves to such as are more 
comprehensible, and which are capable of attainment. 

Our recent experience of crowd psychology and mass 
thinking can lead us easily to imagine that Lord 
Aberdeen’s massive wisdom, love of truth and contempt 
for popularity would not be appreciated by his 
countrymen in war. The problems of 1854 and 1915 
were much the same; only Lord Aberdeen’s Mr. Lloyd 
George was Lord John Russell. Readers of this bio- 
graphy will share Lady Frances’s satisfaction (never 
expressed but only implied) that Lord John did not 
enjoy the fruits of his disloyal and wayward conduct. 
He caused Lord Aberdeen’s fall, but was unable to 
supplant him. Lord Palmerston succeeded to the 
premiership of almost an identical Cabinet modified by 
the resignations of Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of 
Newcastle. Lord Aberdeen generously persuaded his 
Peelite friends to remain in the Government. 

It is curious that the public career of this great 
lover of peace should have begun and ended with war. 
Not the least interesting part of this biography is the 
description of Lord Aberdeen’s mission as ambassador 
to the Emperor of Austria in 1813, and his correspon- 
dence with Castlereagh. The young, untrained 
nobleman, by his sincerity, simplicity, reasonableness 
and the justness of his views, obtained the real affec- 
tion and respect of the Austrian and Russian 
Emperors, as also of the great Metternich and 
Schwartzenberg, the Austrian Commander-in-Chief. 
His diplomatic success was comparable with that of the 
first Duke of Marlborough. Indeed, in many ways his 
character was more akin to the seventeenth century 
than to modern times. His dignity was extraordinary 
and alarming. His grandchildren compared him to 
Sully. Like Halifax, he was never on the side of a 


party, but always of the truth. ‘‘ His great diffi- 
culty,’’ says Lady Frances, ‘‘ was in being a partisan 
or belonging to any party with a fixed name and 
formula.’’ He was consequently usually misunderstood 
by party men. In Aberdeenshire he led the life of a 
patriarch king. He was the providence of his tenants 
and the poor. He performed for his native county a 
noble work of agricultural reconstruction and educa- 
tion similar to that performed a century earlier by 
Townshend in Norfolk. He twice presided over the 
Foreign Office—once under the Duke of Wellington’s 
premiership and the second time under that of Peel— 
always with conspicuous success. 

It must be obvious, then, that the author’s task was 
a large one. The late Lord Stanmore had planned the 
work on a vast scale. Lady Frances gives the reasons 
why we must be contented with something more 
modest. ‘‘ I have tried,’’ she says, ‘‘ to present a 
readable and understandable picture both of the times 
in which Lord Aberdeen lived, and of the strong per- 
sonality of the Queen’s Prime Minister.’’ The per- 
sonality indeed emerges—strong, noble, courageous, 
sorrowful. But we must not complain that the size of 
the book prevents an adequate ‘‘ picture of the times ”’ 
being given. That the reader will often have to sup- 
ply for himself. In thanking the author for what she 
has given us we may perhaps be allowed a regret that 
she has not given us more—that she has been too 
relevant. This is one of the few books we should 
have liked better had it been longer. 


THE SILENT SECT 


The Founder of Quakerism. A Psychological 
Study of the Mysticism of George Fox. B 
Rachel Knight. Swarthmore Press. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


A Book of Quaker Saints. By L. V. Hodgkin 
(Mrs. Holdsworth). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


HESE two interesting volumes on Quaker heroes 

are perceptive records, particularly Mrs. Holds- 
worth’s, which is far more delicate both in form and 
feeling. The Quaker agitation is unique in that mid- 
seventeenth-century upheaval which fathered some 
forty schisms of revivalist ‘‘ fanatiques.’’ Quakerism 
stands apart from the others in several respects. It 
was not petty, harsh or selfish. True, George Fox, its 
Boanerges-begetter, was by no means immune from 
those perverse contagions, but in precept he is distin- 
guished as the exponent of an inward communion rather 
than of any crabbed, outside creed; of a sacramental 
attitude more than of some frozen formula. He re- 
sembles the rest, however, by never seeking to build the 
slightest bridge of reconciliation between the clash of 
Renaissance light with Reformation fire—such, for in- 
stance, as Milton partly did, and before him Erasmus. 
Such as the Church of Rome and, indeed, our own, so 
frequently and with such dignity forwarded. Yet any 
student of Fox’s Journal can discern that his impetus 
bore some subconscious relation to the discontents of 
an emerging lower-middle-class, was, in fine, quite as 
‘* democratic ’’ as it seemed spiritual. But in the lapse 
of time, and with the prosperity that aloofness engen- 
dered, the fierce fires that the founder had kindled 
flickered out, and the Quakers gradually subsided into 
a cultivated species of puritan quietists. Their pas- 
sivity ceased to be passionate. There is as great a 
gulf between Scott’s Geddes family as between them 
and the accomplished Mrs. Holdsworth. _Professed 
‘* Friends ’’ dwindled in numbers, and the movement 
which grazed even eighteenth-century France, has long 
taken no root outside England and America—the two 
soils where religion has been most politicized. 

As biographer, Miss Knight has the misfortune to 
be a Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Iowa, 
and the book before us was written ‘‘ as a Thesis ”’ 
for her degree. By consequence we get not a plain- 
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sailing voyage of discovery, but insight and research 
overwhelmed with scientific jargon. The real value of 
her analysis is warped by a presentation of contrasted 
categories expressed even in geometrical figures and 
concentric circles. We are told that Fox was ‘‘ re- 
sponsive to ideational rather than to objective stimuli,’’ 
that he was ‘*‘ motor-minded.’’ And we hear too much 
of ‘‘ cosmosthesia and telesthesia,’’ of ‘‘ kinzstheti:: 
sense of experience—and, further, of a yellow-philo- 
sopheress, Miss Margaret E. Washburn, of whom to 
our shame we have never known. But none the less 
Miss Knight interprets the character of that ‘‘ up- 
right ’’ weaver’s son, who came to convulse the 
counties after a sudden inward transformation. It 
was borne in upon him as a youth that ‘ All alike are 
born of God and are capable of becoming sons of 
God.’’ He severed himself from home and went forth 
to preach quietude as a disturber of peace. He stormed 
churches to impeach clergymen as hypocritical ‘‘ pro- 
fessors.’’ ‘* Guided by the Spirit,’’ he menaced mag- 
istrates with divine thunders. And though he always 
asserted that he was ‘‘ in the love of God ’’ when he 
was most cantankerous, his defiance of conventions 
was not wholly religious. He delighted to parade his 
force and endurance, though quite as often he would 
do good by stealth. He liked to contradict himself 
almost as much as to contradict others. This spiritual 
Quixote refused to doff his hat to the powers and wore 
strange raiment; he could not sing, he would not 
smoke, yet he could be all things to all men if a soul 
was to be won. He walked barefoot into Lichfield, 
yet unbent in a tavern. Whenever he was imprisoned 
for contumacy, he protested, and often rightly, while 
at the same time every exercise of his personal mag- 
netism was magnified into a miracle. 

For all his real powers for good and romantic adven- 
tures, both of mind and body, we find him a sincere 
spiritual Egotist of highly-strung nerves and primitive 
instincts. Was he a mystic as Miss Knight believes? 
A mystic means one who receives revelation in his com- 
munings with the Eternal. George Fox appears to 
have been in essence an indefatigable revivalist-agita- 
tor rather than a rapt revealer. Fox was no more a 
mystic, as we understand the term, than were John 
Bunyan or John Wesley, or, for the matter of that, the 
late Mr. Spurgeon. We are grateful to Miss Knight 
for much that is informing, even while we deplore her 
overweight, both of method and matter. Fox and 
Plato, however, are not to be confused. 

We could have desired a longer space for the true 
fairy-tales by the late Professor Hodgkin’s daughter. 
Originally intended for Quaker children, they will ap- 
peal to a circle far beyond any nursery. And, in a 
sense, they may be compared to Charles Kingsley’s 
‘ Heroes.’ For both are romantic, and Mrs. Holds- 
worth is the first to vitalize the unfamiliar romance of 
the Quakers. ‘‘ Our Quaker Saints,’’ she writes, ‘‘are 
not legendary people.’’ That is true of all these 
stories; but an artistic touch has invested them with 
glamour. The first, based on the Purefoy family and 
their motto, ‘‘ Pure Foy, Ma Joye ’’ (which fronted the 
boy Fox in the Drayton Church), strikes a soft keynote 
that grows more and more musical as the cycle pro- 
ceeds. Tracing the influence of that motto she calls 
Fox a “‘ spiritual pioneer,’’ and she quotes the most 
spiritual perhaps of his sentences—‘‘ Now was I come 
up in spirit through the flaming sword into the Para- 
dise of God. All things were made new, and all the 
Creation gave another smell to me beyond what words 
can utter.’’ It is some time before she passes the orbit 
of Fox with his piercing eyes and winged words—Fox, 
who travelled everywhere, even to America. ‘ Under 
the Yew Tree’ is the story of Margaret Fell, who be- 
came Fox’s wife. And we are still with Fox in 
‘ Wrestling for God,’ depicting his first visit to London 
with its ‘*... What a world is this... altogether 
carried with fooleries and vanities both men and 
women... !’’ There are stories of Quaker courage 
in men who would join no army. We might wish that 


Fox’s meeting with Cromwell and eventual premonj- 
tion of his death had inspired still another of these 
vignettes. But somehow we feel happier when we 
escape from Fox’s sphere. Quaker Saints in the world, 
not of it, haunt us down the ages. The pathetic story 
of a little prison-maid, ‘ Pale Windflowers,’ exhales 4 
savour of Hans Andersen. But we like best ‘ Fierce 
Feathers’ and ‘ Preaching to Nobody,’ where the 
scenes are laid in the new world and the eighteenth cen. 
tury. The red Indians in the first might have been 
touched by Stevenson, while the hero of the second, 
Stephen Grellet, the French nobleman, and its unex. 
pected close, are dramatic to the core. Mrs. Holds- 
worth’s book, with its charming illustrations, is laid in 
lavender. And if, as we have owned, Miss Knight's 
tougher volume leaves us with an uneasy impression of 
vivisection, in Mrs. Holdsworth’s we are dreaming in 
the sanctuary of a Quaker garden. 


THE WAYS OF INSTINCT 


Pan’s People. By the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 

Fisher Unwin. gs. net. 

ICTORIAN naturalists had a habit, very offensive 

to a later taste, of putting man’s idiom into the 
mouths of birds and beasts; and this alleged compli- 
ment usually carried with it a certain savour of 
patronage and condescension, as from the member of 
a higher social sphere. Something of this mannerism 
clings to Mr. Coleridge. He is a charming writer, but 
is such a democrat that distinctions, even between one 
genus and another, mean little to him, and he 
measures all animals by much the same psychological 
canons. But can anyone at this date hold that in- 
stincts are translatable into terms of reason? The 
patronage involved in such a presumption issues from 
the quite untenable belief that reason is the superior 
instrument. As a means to an immediate end, it is of 
course infinitely inferior. . 

The truth is that Mr. Coleridge, a delightfully sym- 
pathetic observer of habit, with a pretty eclectic taste 
in the literature of the subject, is not a great naturalist, 
as indeed he confesses, and he goes wrong from lack 
of knowledge. It is not altogether true that ‘‘ animals 
rarely take hints from one another.’’” How many 
imitate one another’s song? The starling, the lark, 
the icterine warbler! It is ludicrous to watch starlings 
on the Thames attempting to mimic the gull’s feat of 
picking scraps off the water. Robins, with similarly 
awkward gestures, will try to follow the tits in their 
acrobatic manner of eating fat suspended from a 
string. Again, Dr. Johnson’s verdict that ‘‘ birds 
build their first nests as well as any they ever build,”’ 
is quoted, with apparent approval. It is singularly 
false. In the case of blackbirds and thrushes, especially, 
the young couples’ nests are often obviously inferior, 
rougher, more skimpy, less well placed. In a quaint 
and humorous essay on Kensington Gardens, where 
men and women and birds are watched and discussed 
as native fauna living on much the same plane, 1 
lyrical passage on the flight of birds seems to carry 
the suggestion that the common gull of the place is the 
herring gull, a very rare bird in London, compared 
with the black-headed, which has equal charm of flight, 
equal style in remigium alarum. As to the question, 
how pairs of birds agree on the selection of a site, many 
observers have watched the giving of the verdict. In 
most cases the hen bird quite definitely decides 
though much of the hunting is done by the cock. The 
cock wren and probably the green plover prepare or 
start to build a number of nests from which the hen, 
after inspection, makes selection. The other nests 
(usually unlined in the case of the wren and no more 
than a scoop in the case of the plover) are abandoned, 
though occasionally resumed by the wrens for winter 
shelter. A good many of the more or less theoretic 
points made by Mr. Coleridge would have been much 
more impressive if the concrete illustrations had been 
less sparing. 
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The charge of certain omissions and indeed mistakes 
does not imply any serious deficiency in the body of 
essays which at the worst are provocative and always 
suggestive. They have charm. Phil Robinson himself 
—and it is refreshing to see him so whole-heartedly ap- 
proved by Mr. Coleridge—could not have done better 
justice to the tale of the tame wolf; and we have read 
no better summary of the evidence on behalf of the 
theory of a telepathic sense in animals than the last 
article in the volume. It is at least possible that man- 
kind has bred this sense out of his race in the course 
of the struggle to achieve reason along the line of con- 
flicting instincts. Mr. Coleridge almost persuades us 
of the existence of some such sense; and yet how often 
our analysis of foresight and skill and a hievement 
and strange behaviour in animals finally and in the 
sequel discovers the explanation to lie in the extreme 
refinement of some known sense, above all the sense 
of smell, which mankind has as good as lost. 


AN EXUBERANT SPORTSMAN 


A Sportsman at a. By Major Harding Cox. 
utchinson. 16s. net. 

NCOURAGED by the friendly reception accorded 

to his published experiences of hunting and race- 
riding, Major Cox here gives his adventures in other 
fields of out-door enterprise, nearly all of which he has 
exploited with ardour and success; for games he justly 
remarks are not sport. His present volume deals 
with fishing of all kinds, and every variety of shooting 
in the United Kingdom, together with several chapters 
on coursing and pigeon-shooting. The last he frankly 
labels as a pastime, not a sport, and we agree with his 
strictures on the illogical nonsense which has been 
levelled at its supposed cruelty—unless indeed all shoot- 
ing is cruel ! 

Probably most readers will chiefly be attracted by the 
shooting and fishing chapters. ‘‘Uncle Cocky,’’ as he 
encourages us to call him, has a style all his own. If its 
exuberant jocosity is sometimes a little daunting, he 
has at any rate both amused and interested one reader, 
particularly in the earlier and later parts of the book. 
Undoubtedly, too, he is a master of his many subjects. 

Son of Sergeant Cox, fortunate founder and owner 
of that still unchallenged monopoly The Field, the 
boy, ‘‘ a born sportsman,’’ had the amplest oppor. 
tunities in his father’s country house. Though but 
“seven miles from Regent Street,’? ‘ Mount Moat’ 
was well provided with fish ponds, rabbits, and even 
pheasants and partridges—more than sufficient for the 
youthful endeavour—while a property purchased on 
Dartmoor introduced him to the wilder game of the 
moor and the trout of the Upper Dart, and incident- 
ally to some exciting adventures. Like many such 
lads in the ’sixties, this one regarded his terms at 
Harrow and Cambridge as merely quite bearable inter- 
ludes between the real interests of life, which centred 
in the sporting joys of the vacations. We like his 
later chapters too, each one describing his experiences 
on this or that sporting estate in North Britain or 
Ireland, leased for the season. With his family, a 
shooting intimate or two and, of course, his own well- 
broken dogs, he exploits the resources of these varied 
tenancies with an all-round enjoyment that the more 
conventional sportsman in his butt might well envy. 
From the fish in the sea and the pigeons of the caves 
to the salmon and trout in the streams, the snipe and 
duck on the bogs and the grouse on the hill, nothing 
comes amiss to this energetic and skilful soul, who is 
apparently not over-partial to organized gregarious 
shoots. 

But it is passing strange to find a septuagenarian 
Englishman so obsessed with modern American slang 
as to suggest a recent perusal of ‘ Babbit.’ It jars badly 
on a Scotch moor or by an English river side. The 
author plumes himself on his flair for vernacular. But 
his chronological application of it is quite hopeless. No 


blighter ’’ would have ‘‘ pinched ’’ a blinkin ”’ 
horse in his younger days. The cockney then knew 
no such flowers of speech. Again, such inspired gems 
as ‘‘ bounder ”’ and “ rippin ’’ didn’t grace our slang 
vocabulary till the late eighties, while ‘‘ rotter’’ is a 
still more recent addition. Imagine, too, a provincial 
Englishman in the ’sixties, quite naturally using such 
Americanisms as ‘I'll fix it up, sonny.’’ Good 
gracious ! 


MR. ELTON’S PAPERS 


A Sheaf of Papers. By Oliver Elton. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 6d. net. 


os ng between the older surviving critics of 
literature, and those younger men who are just be- 
ginning to make their influence felt, Mr. Elton, who 
has been King Alfred Professor at the University of 
Liverpool for nearly a quarter of a century, occupies «1 
position of great usefulness but scarcely of adequate 
reputation. Since the deserved success of the four 
volumes of his History of English Literature in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, his merit has been 
more widely recognized than it was before, but it is still 
imperfectly understood that he is one of the most 
delicate and independent of English critics. The 
volume before us to-day is of a content so desultory 
that the task of the reviewer has to be confined to com- 
mendation. Nothing could be more miscellaneous 
than a sheaf which is composed of a new theory re- 
garding ‘ Hamlet’; a eulogy of the character of Mil- 
ton; an essay on Madame de Maintenon as an exponent 
of women’s education ; a philosophical dialogue, in the 
manner of Berkeley, on poetry and life; and two bio- 
graphical studies, with copious translations in verse, 
of those little-known Russian poets, Koltsov and Fet. 
To these are added excursions on ‘ Poetic Romances 
after 1850,’ on ‘ The Entente in Literature,’ and a 
highly technical inqui®y into the structure of English 
prose. On all these contrasted subjects, Professor 
Elton speaks with ease and authority, but it would 
take us too far, and be of little practical service, to 
consider his arguments closely. We can but urge all 
who are interested in the questions which we just 
named, to acquaint themselves with his views, ex- 
pressed in a tone of the greatest urbanity and refine- 
ment, and sometimes with a touch of sparkling 
humour. If the perusal of these ‘ Studies’ should 
induce the reader to turn to Professor Elton’s other 
writings, a good work will have been,done. 


EGYPTIAN PICTURES 


Egypt—Old and New. By Percy F. Martin. 

Allen and Unwin. 2is. net. 

UCH the best part of Mr. Martin’s book con- 

sists in the illustrations. There are forty-five 
excellent reproductions of photographs in colour, 
which should give the stay-at-home reader a lively 
idea of what Egypt looks like. Of special interest at 
the present moment are the views of the valley in 
which so many of the Royal tombs were hidden away. 
In addition to these there are a number of half-tone 
reproductions from photographs of Egyptian places 
and persons. Mr. Martin’s description of Egypt is 
somewhat superficial. He describes it himself as ‘‘ a 
popular account cf the land of the Pharaohs from the 
traveller's and economist’s point of view.’’ The 
economist will be rather cautious of accepting 
Mr. Martin’s calculations when he finds on two suc- 
cessive pages that 24 cubits are equal to 3} hands 
and that 27 lakhs of rupees are over £'5,000,000 ster- 
ling. The student of history will be equally put off 
by the amazing statement that our only authority for 
the life of Alexander the Great is Strabo, ‘‘ for no 
one during his life, nor yet subsequently, was able to 
write his remarkable history.’”, Why drag in Strabo? 
Mr. Martin has plenty to say about the globe-trotter’s 
Egypt without wandering in these dangerous paths. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


The Best Short Stories of 1922. I—English. 
Selected by Edward O’Brien and John Cour- 
nos. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. « 


Stories, Dreams and Allegories. By Olive Schrei- 
ner. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 


Little Life Stories. By Sir Harry Johnston. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Other End. By R. Ellis Roberts. Palmer. 
7s. 6d. net. 


F winter comes—which at the time of writing seems 

improbable—it will be useful to recall some parlour 
games; and of these none is more deservedly popular, 
or more wholesomely combines amusement with in- 
struction; than ‘ Spotting the Best Short Story.’ The 
rules, moreover, are of an exquisite simplicity. Each 
player states the name of his favourite short story in 
a loud, clear, slightly acidulated voice; no argument is 
brooked. Any player who either names a story which 
nobody else present has read, or has never read a single 
one of the stories named by the others, is disqualified. 
All the rest win. 

No tale should, I think, be admitted to the compe- 
tition which is not at the first reading unforgettable. 
But some impress themselves upon the memory by 
devices external and impertinent; and these again 
should be ruled out. If one were sandbagged on a 
dark night, one would be unlikely to forget it; yet the 
performance might have fallen short of perfect art. 
And the sandbag is not an uncommon weapon in the 
hands of short story writers: among writers of indis- 
putable genius who have occasionally used it is Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. Then there are the stories which, 
though excellent in their kind and entirely legitimate 
in their effects, yet fail to open what Gray called 
‘* the sacred source of sympathetic tears.’? A supreme 
example of such is the first story in Ambrose Bierce’s 
‘In the Midst of Life.’ It occupies only some half- 
dozen pages, and every thrill of it remains. It is per- 
fect, it is marvellous, it is unforgettable; but I do not 
know that I should call it great. It does not illum- 
inate the common levels, it does not interpret essential 
human experience, as great art—irrespective of its sub- 
ject—must. 

My own choice is divided between ‘ La Maison Tel- 
lier’ of Guy dé Maupassant and the ‘ Captain Rib- 
nikov’ of Alexander Kuprin: Anatole France’s 
‘ Crainquebille ’ does not come far behind, but it is less 
universal. I know of no English story I should name 
in the same breath with any of these three, save per- 
haps Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Baa Baa Black Sheep,’ and Mr. 
Nevinson’s ‘ A Don’s Day’ (which someone, himself 
a conspicuously successful don, described to me as 
‘“‘ truer than anything has a right to be’’). All these 
have a divine quality, as of an infinite pity brooding 
over the unescapable and intolerable evils of the world ; 
but of them all the one that most dazzles in the recol- 
lection is the one I have named first. I came upon it 
accidentally, among a number of paper-backed and 
ephemeral volumes, in a country lodging-house; I 
read it with a growing excitement; literally, physic- 
ally, its beauty took my breath away. Life does not 
hold many such experiences—I have not spoken of 
Tchekov. I have often read that he is the best of short 
story writers; but I must confess—though the con- 
fession stamp me as twenty years out of date—that he 
seems to me on all counts inferior to Maupassant. 

It is commonly said that this form is hostile to the 
English genius. I know of no reason to suppose that 
that is so; but one could not get much encouragement 
from what are alleged to be ‘ The Best Short Stories 
of 1922.’ If these are the best, the worst must be in- 
deed remarkable. Twenty-four authors are repre- 
sented—some of them authors of considerable and de- 


served reputation ; but few of them are well represented, 
The sole touch of greatness is to be found in Mrs, 
Elinor Mordaunt’s ‘ Genius.’ Not that this is a great 
story ; it is far from a perfect one. It is badly written, 
in that jerky, feverish, ineffective style which Mrs, 
Mordaunt, to the despair of her admirers, has of late 
adopted; and the level is dropped just when it most 
vitally needs to be sustained—at the end. But, with 
all the faults, here is a big theme deeply understood—. 
the selfless selfishness of genius, the bitterness of dis- 
appointed ambition, the power of love to defeat humilia- 
tion by sharing it. 

There is nothing, in this book, by Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm: nothing by Mr. Arnold Bennett: nothing by 
Princess Bibesco, or Mr. Chesterton, or Mr. Perceval 
Gibbon, or Mr. Robert Hichens, or Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
or Miss Tennyson Jesse, or Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
or Mr. D. H. Lawrence, or Mr. Leonard Merrick, or 
Mr. W. B. Maxwell, or Mr. George Moore—though 
all of them, as the various appendices themselves ex- 
plain, published stories within the period which the 
book covers. There is nothing by Katherine Mans- 
field, whose genius was surely beyond dispute. 
Of course, all this may not be the anthologists’ fault. 
It may be explicable by difficulties of copyright and re- 
production. But why then the misleading title? 

It is generally expected of a short story—at any rate 
of a very short story—that it should have a sting in 
its tail. The longer the narrative, the greater the 
scope for larger and less obvious effects. The theme 
of Olive Schreiner’s ‘ Eighteen-ninety-nine ’ (the first 
in a posthumous collection of ‘ Stories, Dreams and 
Allegories ’) is too big to need any device other than 
straightforward telling. The tragedy of the last page 
is implicit in the first: it is the tragedy of women 
pioneers who see their men folk, generation after 
generation, harvested by death. Nothing else in the 
volume is worthy to be between the same covers as 
this noble and memorable tale. 

Sir Harry Johnston has so far despised the technique 
of the form he has chosen as to cram twenty-one en- 
tirely distinct units into less than three hundred pages 
and to cram into each of the twenty-one the bare bones 
of a full-length novel. There is, of course, no room 
for the flesh-and-blood. More ruthless than Pro- 
crustes, Sir Harry chops out the very vitals of his sub- 
jects, so determined is he that at any rate the skeleton 
shall get in. The result is peculiar and unsatisfactory. 
Nobody has greater admiration than I for the author’s 
various and astonishing achievements; but among the 
fairies who visited his cradle the Muse of the short 
story was certainly absent. 

Mr. Ellis Roberts, on the other hand, has apparently 
found in this form precisely what he needed for the ex- 
pression of his profound and ironic knowledge of the 
human mind. He has learning, he has sympathy, he 


has a style whose unforced charm rarely fails him. , 


He has also, apparently, a genuine belief in diabolism, 
in the existence of fairies, and in the survival of pagan 
deities. Part of the popularity which I prophesy for 
his book will be due to the power and ruthlessness with 
which he treats the extremes of human wickedness; 
for people like to be depressed, as may be learnt from 
the circulation-figures of a certain kind of Sunday news- 
paper. But Mr. Roberts owes nothing to any illegiti- 
mate appeal. He draws ugly things, but he draws 
them ugly: he does not coax and soothe them into 
salacity. 

The connecting of ancient worships with surviving 
devilish rites, the linking up of Attis and Osiris with 
Pan and with the legends of, say, Dorset—such 
methods have been, for the most part, stunts, and 
irritating stunts at that. But Mr. Roberts is so good 
a scholar, so good a psychologist, and so good a 
writer, that he makes it all seem real. We do not in 
his pages hear, through the rushing wind, the rattle 
of the pagan and Bohemian tea-cups of the ’nineties. 
No nervous person, alone at night in a remote cottage 
on a lonely moor, should read this book. 
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Saturday Stories : XXII 


WIFE OF TED WICKHAM 


By A. E. Copparp 


(All Rights 


others see us. Molly Wickham was a remark- 

able pretty woman in days gone by; maybe she is 
wiser since she has aged, but when she was young she 
was foolish. She never seemed to realize it, but I 
wasn’t deceived. 

So said the cattle-dealer, a healthy-looking man, mas- 
sive, morose, and bordering on fifty. He did not say 
it to anybody in particular, for it was said—it was to 
himself he said it—privately, musingly, as if to soothe 
the still embittered recollection of a beauty that was 
foolish, a fondness that was vain. 

Ted Wickham himself was silly, too, when he mar- 
ried her. Must have been extraordinarily touched to 
marry a little soft religious teetotal party like her, and 
him a great sporting cock of a man, just come into a 
public-house business that his aunt had left him—the 
Half Moon, up on the Bath Road. He always ate like 
an elephant, but she’d only the appetite of a scorpion. 
And what was worse, he was a true blood Conserva- 
tive while all her family were a sort of Radicals that 
you couldn’t talk sense to; if you only so much as 
mentioned the name of Gladstone they would turn 
their eyes up to the ceiling as if he was a saint in glory 
Blood is thicker than water, I know, but it’s unnatural 
stuff to drink so much of. 

But she was a handsome creature, on the small side 
but sound as a roach and sweet as an apple tree in 
bloom. Pretty enough to convert Ted, and I thought 
she would convert him, but she was a cussed woman—- 
never did what you would expect of her—and so she 
didn’t even try. She gave up religion herself, gave it 
up altogether and went to church no more. That was 
against her inclination, but of course it was only right, 
for Ted never could have put up with that. 'Wedlock’s 
one thing and religion’s two: that’s odd and even: a 
little is all very well if it don’t go a long way. Parson 
Twamley kept calling on her for a year or two after- 
wards, trying to persuade her to return to the fold— 
he couldn’t have called oftener if she had owed him a 
hundred pounds—but she would not hear of it, she 
would not go. She would say, ‘‘ No, sir, my feelings 
aren’t changed one bit, but I won’t come to church 
any more, I’ve my private reasons.’’ She was 
a fine creature in her way, only her way 
wasn’t his. A beautiful woman, too, well-limbered- 
up, with lovely hair, but always a very proper sort, a 
milksop—Ted told me once that he had never seen 
her naked. Well, can you wonder at the man! And 
always badgering him to do things that could not be 
done at the time. To have the Half Moon painted, or 
enlarged, or insured; she’d keep on badgering him, 
and he could not make her see that any God’s amount 
of money spent on paint wouldn’t improve the taste of 
liquor. 

‘*T can see as far into a quart pot as the King of 
England,’’ he says, ‘‘ and I know that if this bar was 
four times as big as ’tis, a quart wouldn’t hold a drop 
more than it does now. Nor a drop less neither.’’ 

‘* Not a roof to our heads, nor a floor to our feet, 
nor a pound to turn round on if a fire broke out,’’ Molly 
would say. 

‘* But why should a fire break out? ’’ he’d answer. 
‘‘ There never has been a fire here, there never 
ought to be a fire here, and what’s more there never 
will be a fire here. Why should there be a fire? ”’ 

And of course she let him have his own way, and they 
never had a fire there while he was alive, though I 
don’t know that any great harm would have been done 


Piers s it is a mercy we can’t see ourselves as 
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anyways, for after a few years trade began to slacken 
off and the place got dull. 

Molly was like that in many things, not really con- 
trary, but no tact. After Ted died she kept on at the 
Half Moon for a year or two by herself, and regular as 
clockwork every month Pollock, the insurance man- 
ager, would drop in and try for to persuade her to in- 
sure the house or the stock or the furniture, any mortal 
thing. Well, believe you, when she had only got her- 
self to please in the matter that woman wouldn’t have 
anything to say to that insurance—she never did in- 
sure, and never would. 

‘** T wouldn’t run such a risk, upon my soul it’s fly- 
ing in the face of possibilities, Mrs. Wickham.’’ He 
was a palavering chap, that Pollock; a tall fellow with 
sandy hair, and always stunk of liniment for he 
had asthma on the chest. ‘‘ A very grave risk, it is 
indeed,’’ he would say. 

He was a rare palavering chap, and he used to 
talk about Gladstone, too, for he knew the family 
history ; but that didn’t move her, and she did not 
insure. 

“Yes, I quite agree,’’ she says, ‘‘ but I’ve my 
private reasons. 

She was always talking about her private reasons, 
and they must have been devilish private for not a soul 
on God’s earth ever set eyes on them. 

Sheer female cussedness! But where her own hus- 
band couldn’t persuade her Pollock had no chance at 
all. And then, of course, two years after Ted died she 
did go and have a fire then. The Half Moon was 
burnt clean out, rafter and railings, and she had to 
give it up and shift into the little bullseye business 
where she is now, selling bullseyes to infants and 
ginger beer to boy scholars on bicycles. And what 
does it all amount to? Why it don’t keep her in hair- 
pins. She had the most beautiful hair, once, But 
that’s telling the story back foremost. 

Ted was a smart chap, a particular friend of mine, 
(so was Molly), and he could have made something of 
himself and of his business, perhaps, if it hadn’t been 
for her. He was a sportsman to the backbone ; cricket, 
shooting, fishing, always game for a bit of life, any 
mortal thing—what was there he couldn’t do?—and a 
perfect demon with women. I’ve never seen the like. 
If there was a woman for miles around as he couldn’t 
come at, then you could bet a crown no one else could. 
He had the gift. Well, when one woman ain’t enough 
for a man, twenty ain’t too many. He and me were 
in a tight corner together more than once, but he never 
went back on a friend, his word was his Bible oath. 
And there was he all the while tied up to this soft wife 
of his, who never once let on she knew of it all, though 
she knowed much. And never would she cast the blink 
of her eyes—splendid eyes they were, too—on any will- 
ing stranger, nor even a friend, say, like myself; it was 
all Ted this and Ted that, though I was just her own 
age and Ted was twelve years ahead of us both. She 
didn’t know her own value, wouldn’t take her oppor- 
tunities, hadn’t the sense, as I say, though she had 
got everything else. Ah, she was a woman to be look- 
ing at once, and none so bad now, she wears well. 

But she was too pious and proper, it aggravated 
him, but Ted never once laid a finger on her and never 
uttered one word of reproach, though he despised her ; 
never grudged her a thing in reason when things were 
going well with him. It’s God Almighty’s own true 
gospel—they never had a quarrel in all the twelve years 
they was wed, and I don’t believe they ever had an 
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angry word, but how he kept his hands off her I don’t 
know. I couldn’t have done it, but I was never mar- 
ried—I was too independent for that work. He’d 
contradict her sometimes, for she would talk, and Ted 
was one of your silent sorts, but she—she would talk 
for ever more. She was so artful that she used to 
invent all manners of tom-foolery on purpose to make 
him contradict her, believe you, she did, even on his 
deathbed. 

I used to go and sit with him when he was going, 
poor Ted, for I knew he was done for; and on the day 
he died, she said to him—and I was there and I heard 
it: ls there anything you would like me to do, dear?’’ 
And he said, ‘‘No.’’ He was almost at his last gasp, 
he had strained his heart, but she was for ever on at 
him, even then, an unresting woman. It was in May, 
I remember it, a grand bright afternoon outside, but 
the room itself was dreadful, it didn’t seem to be after- 
noon at all; it was unbearable for a strong man to be 
dying in such fine weather, and though we were a- 
watching him it seemed more as if something was 
watching us. 

And she says to him again, ‘‘ Isn’t there anything 
you would like me to do? ”’ 

Ted says to her, ‘‘ Ah! I’d like to hear you give one 
downright good damn curse. Swear, my dear! ’”’ 

At what? she says. 

** Me, if you like.”’ 

‘* What for? ”’ she says. 
at him. 

** For my sins.”’ 

‘* What sins? ’’ she says. 

Now did you ever hear anything like that! What 
sins! After a while she began at him once more. 

** Ted, if anything happens to you I’ll never marry 
again.’”’ 

** Do what you like,’’ says he. 

** T’ll not do that,’’ she says, and she put her arms 
round him, “ for you’d not rest quiet in your grave. 
would you, Ted?’’ 

** Leave me alone,’’ he says, for he was a very 
crusty sick man, very crusty, poor Ted, but could you 
wonder? ‘* You leave me alone, and I’ll rest sure 
enough.”’ 

‘* You can be certain,’’ she cries, ‘‘ that I’d never 
do that, I’d never look at another man after you, Ted, 
never; I promise it solemnly.”’ 

‘* Don’t bother me, don’t bother at all.’’ And poor 
Ted gave a grunt and turned over on his side to get 
away from her. 

At that moment some gruel boiled over on the hob— 
gruel and brandy was all he could take. She turned 
to look after it and just then the old Ted gave a breath 
and was gone—dead. She turned like a flash, with the 
steaming pot in her hand, bewildered for a moment. 
She saw he had gone. Then she put the pot back 
gently on the fender, walked over to the window and 
pulled down the blind. Never dropped a tear, not one 
tear. 

Well, that was the end of Ted. We buried him, one 
or two of us. There was an insurance on his life for 
fifty pounds, but Ted had long before mortgaged the 
policy and so there was next to nothing for her. But 
what else could the man do? (Molly always swore the 
bank defrauded her!) She put a death notice in the 
paper, how he was dead, and the date, and what he 
died of: ‘‘ after a long illness, nobly and patiently 
borne.’’ Of course that was sarcasm, she never meant 
one word of it, for he was a terror to nurse, the worst 
that ever was; a strong man on his back is like a wasp 
in a bottle. But every year, when the day comes 
round, and it’s ten years now since he died—she puts a 
memorial notice in the same paper about her loving 
faithful husband and the long illness nobly and patiently 
borne ! 

And then, as I said, the insurance man and the parson 
began to call again on that foolish woman, but she 
would not alter her ways for any of them. Not one 
bit. The things she had once enjoyed before her mar- 
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riage, the things she had wanted her own husband to 
do, but were all against his grain, these she could 
nohow bring herself to do when he was dead and gone 
and she was alone and free to do them. What a farce 
human nature can be! There was an Italian hawker 
came along with rings in his ears and a coloured car: 
full of these little plaster statues. 

“* Have you got a head of Lord Beaconsfield?” Molly 
asks him. 

He goes and searches in his cart and brings her out 
a beautiful head on a stand, all white and new, and 
charges her half a crown for it. Few days later the 
parson calls on the job of persuading her to return to 
his flock now that she was free to go once more. But 
no. She says, ‘‘I can never change now, sir. It 
may be all wrong of me, but what my man thought 
was good enough for me, and I somehow cling to that. 
It’s all wrong, I suppose, and you can’t understand it, 
sir, but it’s all my life.’’ 

Well, Twamley chumbled over an argument or two, 
but he couldn’t move her; there’s no mortal man could 
ever move that woman except Ted—and he didn’t give 
a damn. 

‘* Well,’’ says parson, ‘‘ I have hopes, Mrs. Wick- 
ham, that you will come to see the matter in a new 
light, a little later on perhaps. In fact I’m sure you 
will, for look, there’s that bust,’’ he says, and he points 
to it on the mantelpiece. ‘‘ I thought you and he were 
all against liberals, but now you’ve got a bust of Glad- 
stone upon your shelf; it’s a new one, I see.”’ 

‘* No, no, that isn’t Gladstone,’’ cried Molly, all of 
a tremble, ‘‘ that isn’t Gladstone, it’s Lord Beacons- 
field ! 

‘* Indeed, but pardon me, Mrs. Wickham, that is cer- 
tainly a bust of Mr. Gladstone.”’ 

So it was. This Italian chap had deceived the silly 
creature and palmed her off with any bust that come 
handy, and it happened to be Gladstone. She went 
white-to the teeth, and gave a sort of scream, and 
dashed the little bust in a hundred pieces on the hearth 
in front of the minister there. Oh! he had a very vex- 
ing time with her. 

That was years ago. And then came the fire, and 
then the bullseye shop. For ten years now I’ve prayed 
that woman to marry me, and she just tells me, ‘‘ No.” 
She says she pledged her solemn word to Ted as he lay 
a-dying that she would not wed again. It was his last 
wish—she says. But it’s a lie, a lie, for I heard them 
both. Such a lie! She’s a mad woman, but fond of 
him still in her way, | suppose. She liked to see Ted 
make a fool of himself, liked him better so. Perhaps 
that’s what she don’t see in me. And what I see in 
her—I can’t imagine. But it’s a something, some- 
thing in her that sways me now just as it swayed me 
then, and I doubt but it will sway me for ever. 


“Messrs. Bell hold a foremost plase as pub- 
lishers ef chess STATESMAN. 


Among their publications are BOOKS by: 
CAPABLANCA Chess Fundamentals 10s. 64, net. 
LASKER Chess Strategy 7s. 6d, net. 


ZNOSKO-BOROVSKY 
The Middle Game in Chess 10s. 6d. net. 


DU MONT Chess Openings 2 vols. each 3s. net. 


GRIFFITH AND WHITE 
Pocket Guide to Chess Openings 3s. 6d. net. 


Detailed list, with specimen pages, post free. 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal St., W.C. 2. 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES. 


For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the Saturpay Review in which the 


problem was set. 
RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends the solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 
2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 
Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 


qualified. 


Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or of 


equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Thursday following publication in the case 
of Chess. 

ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 49. 
ApostTLe, I, OF SWEETNESS AND OF LIGHT. 


Poor petted boy, he knows not how to fight! 
The plant’s most useful—take away the pot. 
Caves were his habitation, were they not? 

Jove’s weapon—so they deemed it—from on high. 
Hark to the fickle crowd’s enraptured cry ! 

On that which bears this name what sums we waste! 
Proverbially bitter to the taste. 

I shield a fruit—with me you can dispense. 

Of birth or death he’ll furnish evidence. 

Half of this famous river will suffice. 

Well cooked, we all pronounce it very nice. 

A narrow border this, yet much too wide. 
Tending to teach its readers, and to guide. 


SRE 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 47. 
THE SCOURGE THAT YEARLY SWEPT WHOLE HOSTS AWAY, 
CuRBED BY HIS GENIUS, ALMOST CEASED TO SLAY. 
A GRATEFUL NATION GIVES HIM HONOUR DUE. 


1. In sheer stupidity excelled by few 
2. ‘* Last, but not least,’’ I still bring up the rear. 
3. The native name for a Canadian deer. 
4. By this the Yankee you may oft discern. 
5. Emblem of peace,—that boon for which we yearn. 
6. Strike hard and fear not: | can bear a blow! 
7. For valour famed. (Two-fifths of him must go). 
8. Benighted wanderers have been fooled by me. 
9. Brings help to sailors battling with the sea. 
10. Nor hell nor heaven that region of the dead. 
11. A riddle this; curtail it and behead. 
12. Passive I rest while Mother Nature works— 
13. None like to that which in her doings lurks. 
14. Now chop in half a predatory beast. 
15. Some, to dispel it, may carouse and feast. 
16. Ne’er will your toper be content with one, 
17. Land of old fame, beneath a scorching sun. 
18. A blessing this, and yet I see ye sigh! 
19. Measures the pluvial bounty of the sky. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 47. 
D ol T 
O meg A 
C aribo U! 1 The American reindeer. 
T wan G 
O live-branc H 
R ive 
WwW illo Ughby? 2See the well-known ballad of ‘ The 
I gnis-fatuu S Brave Lord Willoughby.’ 
L_ifeboa T 
L imb O 
sI e Ve 
A ureli A$ 3 A chrysalis. 
C 
J a Ckal 
E nnu I 
oggi N 
N ubi A 
E ye sigh T 
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Acrostic No. 47.—The winner is Miss Lavender Letts, Little 
Bardfield Hall, Essex, who has chosen as her prize ‘ The City of 
Wonder,’ by E. Charles Vivian, published by Hutchinson and 
reviewed in our columns on January 27 under the title ‘ New 
Fiction.’ Three other competitors named this book, 24 ‘ The 
Golden Book of Modern English Poetry,’ and 19 ‘ The Decadence 
of Europe,’ to mention the most popular of the works asked for. 


«| 


Correct solutions were also received from St. Ives, J. A. John- 
ston, Cabbage, Boskerris, R. Ransom, Lilian, J. B. Dick, Annis, 
Old Mancunian, Gay, and Druid. 

One Licut Wronc:—M. Kingsford, Vichy, Mrs. Yarrow, 
Nyleve, L, M. Maxwell, Baitho, M. E. Swan, A. M. C, S., 
Zaggle, Fralan, Dolmar, John Lennie, Zyk, Mrs. Jane Butler, 
and C. Roberts, 

Two Licuts Wronc :—Lethendy, S. C., Lt.-Col. Morcom, 
Ethel Hope, Crucible, Paymaster Commander Cubitt, Guy H. 
Heelis, Spican, Carlton, Merton, Ex Indis, Gunton, Madge, Mrs. 
Fardell, Doric, Lady Duke, More Gin, and Sylvia Groves. All 


others more. 


My apologies are due to solvers who were puzzled and lost 
valuable time in consequence of my blunder with regard to the 
great Dr. Jenner’s Christian name, and my thanks to all those 
who .have so courteously called attention to it. J. A. J. notes as 
a ‘curious coincidence that he recently made the same mistake 
himself ; Ren tells me that the Daily Telegraph had “* Dr. William 
Jenner,” and Lilian sends the following lines :— 


To THE SHapE oF Doctor JENNER 


You were great, Dr. Jenner, the whole world said, 
And your memory’s honoured to-day, 

But some call you Edward, some William instead,— 
Now tell us the reason, we pray ! 

E. P.—You must blame me and not the S.R. for the “* ignorant 
mistake,’’ but, to err being human, I cannot promise never to 
offend again, though I will certainly take your advice and 
** verify ’’ my pillars, etc. In the meantime 1 bow my head 
meekly before your scathing rebuke.—Is ‘‘ rainguage ’’ the spell- 
ing given in the best dictionaries? 

M. M.—You are certainly right: ‘‘ drawer ’’ meant one who 
drew liquors from casks, not corks from bottles. Another slip ! 

S. C.—Suppose the alteration were intentional? I could pro- 
duce an excellent precedent to justify it. Have you never read the 
classic epitaph :— 

Here lies the body of Thomas Woodhen, 
The tenderest of husbands and most excellent of men. 

N.B.—His real name was Woodcock, but it wouldn’t come in 
rhyme. 

A. E. C.—Alternatives are not permitted, but if the word selected 
is as good as the author’s, in every respect, it is accepted. 

Scanner.——Light 17 was lamed by the printer, who omitted the 
word ‘“ old.’? This led one or two solvers to substitute Nigeria 
for Nubia, and under the circumstances I feel bound to allow it 
(as well as Numidia). 

CarL_ton.—You unfortunately omitted to add the letters “‘ ne ”’ 
to NI, and therefore under the rules I was obliged to score the 
light against you. 

Gunton.—I can find only one meaning for the word ordnance : 
“* Cannon or great guns, mortars and howitzers ; artillery.”’ 

Daco.—Sorry your letter did not reach me early enough to 
make correction possible. 

Stucco,—As it makes no difference to anyone, I shall be happy 
to oblige you by allowing it. 

No. 46.—Correct: Annis, P. G. W., Varach, and G. Jacob. 
Two Lights wrong : Diamond. 


CHESS 
GAME No. 14. 
Bisnop’s GamBIt. 


P — 8. Kt — Q5 Kt — 
2. P —KB4 P xP 9. Kt x QBP ch K — Ql 
3. B — B4 een Sa Kt x P— 
4. K — Bl —QKt 11. P —Q3 P — B3 
5. B x KtP Kt—KB3 12. B — QB4 P — 4 
6. Kt—QB3 Kt—Kts 13. B x P B —Q3 
7. Kt—R3 Kt—QB3 14. Q — Kl 
Y 


ZF 

a] 7, 


SB, 
Mm 


How does Black win? For the best answer to this question 
the usual Weekly Book Prize is offered. 


Wharre. Back. 
| | i 
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Authors and Publishers 


RECOMMEND most heartily Mathematics and Physical 

Science in Classical Antiquity, by Prof. Heiberg (Milford, 

2s. 6d. net), to those who are at all interested in either the 
history of science or that of Greece and Rome. It gives the 
best and most comprehensive view of the origins of natural 
philosophy and the wonderful achievements of the Greek mind 
that I know of. Prof. Heiberg is a great mathematician and is 
thus not only fully acquainted with the literature of his subject 
but is able to explain its advance without burdening the reader 
with technicalities. The translation is well done. 


Encouraged, no doubt, by the success of their issue of Mr. 
Wells’s Outline of History and, after it, of the Outline of Science, 
Messrs. George Newnes have now begun publication of a third 
compilation in the same kind—The Outline of Literature and Art. 
It is edited by Mr. John Drinkwater and Sir William Orpen, and 
is to be completed in about twenty-four fortnightly parts, at the 
price of is. 2d, a part. I have been reading with pleasure Part I 
of this work and it certainly bids fair to prove as popular as 
its predecessors. So far as one may judge from one number, it 
deserves to be a success. Such things are naturally not for the 
more sophisticated, but this new Outline seems to me to make a 
very praiseworthy attempt to present the history of art and 
literature in a simple, attractive and accurate manner, which may 
be easily ‘‘ understanded of the people.’’ 


I see that Mr. Walkley has been writing on the way to turn a 
novel into a play. His receipt is to begin the work all over 
again, neglecting the way in which it is worked out in the book. 
it reminds me of the way in which William Morris once advised 
a friend to write medizwval romances: ‘‘ Read it over, shut the 
book, and write out the story afresh.”’ And he himself followed 
this course several times. 


A rather fascinating theory to the man of letters has been 
enunciated by Dr. H. J. Fleure in his recent book on The 
Races of England and Wales (Benn, 5s. net). In it he traces 
the proofs of the arrival of various races in this country, some in 
the south and west, others in the east—the Beaker people and 
the Bronze Sword people—the latter taking Britain on their way 
toward the gold of Ireland. He then goes on to suggest that 
this corresponds with the legends which gave an origin to the 
British in Troy and the Western Mediterranean. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth describes in Book IJ. ‘* an encounter between immi- 
grants who have come to South-West Britain from West France, 
and immigrants who have come across the North Sea to East 
Yorkshire.”” Of course all these book-legends were mixed up 
with memories of Virgil, but folk-memories are very persistent 
and preserve traditions which date back thousands of years, as 
witness the gold armour, from a Neolithic tomb, now in the 
British Museum. 


I have been comparing in my own mind lately the wisdom of 
the East with the wisdom of the North, as expounded in Miss 
Martin Clarke’s translation of the Havamal (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 10s. 6d. net). The poem is one of the fragments of 
the elder Edda, containing some of the oldest remains of Norse 
speech. Its aphorisms are short and pithy—full of the primitive 
wisdom which the fighting-man in a hostile world had to possess 
if he were to survive, full, too, of a distrust of women not of his 
kin. Another poem gives us the teaching of a mother sum- 
moned from her grave for the benefit of a son. The introduc- 
tion gives a satisfactory account of the metrical structure of the 
poems, and the notes give some help in appreciating their 
content. 


I have just received from New York a priced catalogue of the 
“Later Library ’? of M. Herschel V. Jones, which was sold at 
the Anderson Galleries on January 23. This collector had pre- 
viously formed a very fine library of early English literature, 
which was sold some four years -- Mr. Jones (who is the 
editor of the Minneapolis Journal—journalism must pay in 
America!) immediately set to work to get together another col- 
lection of rarities ‘‘ for the sole purpose of giving me comfort in 
the time of bereavement over the loss of my friends.’"’ But—and 
this is what interests me—‘ instead of their proving a comfort, I 
find myself miserable in being compelled to face the impossibility 
of collecting another English Library. I shall be happier with 
none than with the few.’’ What a Napoleonic view of book-col- 
lecting these sentiments show! What a Gargantuan appetite for 
rarities—for it is clear that extreme rarity is Mr. Jones’s criterion 
of excellence! How many collectors, I wonder, would be dis- 
satisfied with a hundred volumes which included Marlowe and 
Nash’s Tragedy of Dido of 1594, and Spenser’s Amoretti and 
Epithalamion of 1595? I don’t know what Mr. Jones paid for 
his books, but the two just mentioned fetched 12,900 and 8,600 
dollars, respectively, last month. 


The prices books fetch at auctions vary quite unaccountably. 
Fired by my note of last week, an old friend determined to buy 
one of Penry’s tracts as a present to an important library. He 
looked through Book Prices Current, consulted some booksellers, 
and made up his mind that this particular lot would fetch £17. 
Accordingly he sent in a commission for £40, and—the book 
was sold for £50 to someone else. If it had not been for his 
commission it would probably have fetched less than half this 
sum. 

Lrprarian. 


A First Glance at New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Coming Renaissance, The. Essays edited by Sir James Mar. 
chant, K.B.E., LL.D., with an introduction by The Very Rey. 
W. R. Inge, C.V.O. 9 x 54, xviii + 259 pp. Kegan Paul: 
12s. 6d. net. [The outline of a policy of reconstruction from 
many points of view, both religious and secular.] 


Flower Beneath the Foot, The. By Ronald Firbank. 7} x 5, 
224 pp. Illustrated. Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. net. [A record 
of the early life of St. Laura de Naziani, and of her times; 
with two drawings by Augustus John and Wyndham Lewis, 
and a decoration by Nevinson.] 


Shepherd’s Crowns. A volume of essays. By Pamela Grey. 93 
x 54, 183 pp. Blackwell: 7s. 6d. net. [Essays on such sub- 
jects as ‘ Dreams,’ ‘ Joan of Arc,’ and ‘ Some Aspects of 
Higher Spiritualism.’ | 

These Liberties. By ‘ Evoe.’ 63 x 4, viii + 152 pp. Methuen: 
4s. 6d. net. [A book of parodies. ] 


Things that have Interested Me. Second series. By Arnold Ben- 
nett. 7} x 5, 278 pp. Chatto & Windus: 7s. 6d. net. 
[Very slight sketches dealing with a variety of subjects. ] 


Two Mystic Poets, and other Essays. By K. M. Loudon. 7} x 
54, 98 pp. Blackwell: 3s. 6d. net. [Besides the two mystic 
poets, the author deals with the Arthurian Legends of Malory 
and Tennyson, and the work of Stevenson and Tagore. ] 


Year’s Work in English Studies, A. 1920-1921. Edited for The 
English Association by Sir Sidney Lee and F. S. Boas. 9x 
53, 192 pp. Milford, Oxford University Press: 7s. 6d. net. 
(Ten chapters by specialists who cover the field of English 
studies to the end of 1921.] 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Mary, Mary Quite Contrary. A Light Comedy in Four Acts. By 
St. John G. Irvine. 7} x5, 96 pp. Allen and Unwin: 3s. 6d. 
net. [The comedy of an actress and a country vicarage. ] 

Pediar, The. A Narrative Poem. By R. Warwick Bond. (Part 
I.) 7x 44, 167 pp. Blackwell: 6s. net. [A series of eight 
scenes from different epochs. ] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


All in a Life Time. By Henry Morgenthau. 93 x 6, 454 pp. 
Illustrated. Heinemann: 21s. net. [The memoirs and per- 
sonal reminiscences of the man who was America’s Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey during the war.] 

Casanova. Adventurer and Lover. By Joseph Le Gras. Trans- 
lated by A. Francis Steuart. 8% x 64, xx + 237 pp. Illus- 
trated. The Bodley Head: 12s. 6d. net. [The life of one of 
the greatest adventurers and most accomplished lovers of his 
time. ] 

Days of a Man, The. Being Memories of a Naturalist, Teacher 
and Minor Prophet of Democracy. By David Starr Jordan. 
93 x 6}, xxviii + 710 and xxviii + 906 pp. _IIlustrated. 
World Book Company (New York). [A detailed auto- 
biography] 

Financial Policy of Czecho-Slovakia During the First Year of Its 
History. By Dr. Alois Razin. 10 x 6}, xiv + 160 pp. The 
‘Economic and Social History of the World War ’ Series 
(Czechoslovak Series, English Version); publication of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Milford, 
Oxford University Press. [One of a series planned to deal 
rather with the “ history of the world at war than of the war 
itself,’ this volume deals, in the case of Czechoslovakia, with 
the currency question, national finance and economic 
measures. 

Footprints of Robert Burns, The. By Jessie Patrick Findlay. 8 
x 5, 174 pp. Gardner: 3s. 6d. net. [A life of Burns.] 
History of the Later Roman Empire, from the Death of Theo- 
dosius I to the Death of Justinian (a.p. 395—a.p. 565.) By 
J. B. Bury. 9x 5%, xxv + 471 and x + 494 pp. Macmillan: 
42s. net. (2 Vols.) [The first volume deals with the German 
Conquest of Western Europe, and the second with the Age of 

Justinian. ] 

History of the Roman Religion. (The ‘ Ancient World ’ Series.) 
8§ x 5}, 182 pp. By W. R. Halliday, B.A., B.Litt. Liver- 
pool University Press, Hodder & Stoughton: 5s. net. [A 
summary of the character and the historical development of 
the Roman Religion up to the death of Augustus.] 

Journal and Essays of John Woolman, The. By Amelia Mott 
Gummere. 8} x 53, xx + 643 pp. Illustrated. Macmillan: 
25s. net. [A detailed presentation of the personal life and 
the spiritual message of John Woolman.] 

Letters and Papers of John Addington Symonds. Collected and 
edited by Horatio F. Brown. 8 x 5, xii + 280 pp. Murray: 
12s. net. [These papers, which cover the years from 1865 
until Symonds’ death in 1893, throw light both upon the 
character of Symonds himself, and on the last phase of the 
Victorian period. ] 

L’Qpera Russe. Par Rosa Newmarch, texte francais autorisé de 
S. Maerky-Richard. 8 x 5}, 312 pp. (Editions de la Sirene, 
Paris.) Chester: 5s. net. [A French edition of this history 
and description of Russian Opera.] 

Memories of Travel. By Viscount Bryce. 8% x 5}, xi + 300 pp. 
Macmillan: 12s. 6d. net. [Sketches of travel which include 
Iceland and the Southern Pacific. ] 
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MR. JAMES BECK’S NEW BOOK 


ON 
THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of 
The United States 


A Brief Study of the Genesis, Formulation 
and Political Philosophy of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


By JAMES M. BECK, 


Solicitor-General of the ee States, Honorary 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn. a Preface by the 
Earl of Balfour and an B25. by Sir John 
Simon, K.C., M.P. 7/6 net 


Dean Inge in the “ Daily Telegraph” writes— 

‘* Mr. Beck has delivered and published these de- 
lightful lectures to enlighten us on a subject on which 
he is a great authority, the history of the American 
Constitution. All Americans venerate their Constitu- 
tion and are proud of the men who drew it up. They 
are abundantly justified in feeling this pride. The 
American Constitution is a splendid monument of con- 
structive statesmanship, ‘ the most wonderful work,’ 
in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, ‘ ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.’ No English- 
man can read Mr. Beck’s lectures without a sympa- 
thetic thrill of admiration for an achievement which set 
the young republic on its triumphant course of un- 
broken progress and ever-growing greatness.’’ 


“The Sunday Times” says — 

‘* There is probably no contemporary American per- 
sonality more popular among the intelligentsia of Eng- 
land than Mr. Beck, and it will be long before his 
splendid work in explaining to his compatriots the 
spirit by which England was inspired on her entry into 
the Great War will cease to be remembered with affec- 
tionate gratitude. There was no single nameable fac- 
tor which more contributed to bring the United States 
into that conflict. . . The average Englishman knows 
regrettably little of American history but the American 
Constitution, of American practical politics, of the 
American mentality, and our ignorance of those factors 
exposes us to the risk of perpetrating grotesque errors 
of judgment, and of committing serious politicai 
blunders. Mr. Beck’s eloquent and luminous utter- 
ances have done much already to make us aware of 
this source of misunderstanding ; their preservation in 
volume form will accomplish still more.’’ 


“ The Spectator” says— 

‘“It is one of the best brief expositions of the 
American Constitution, in words such as the layman 
can understand, that we have ever read.”’ 


“ The Morning Post” says— 

‘* Mr. Beck’s book is a masterly exposition of a 
famous instrument, and its value is enhanced by the 
fact that in analysing the virtues of this legacy of the 
past he is always illuminating and suggestive concern- 
ing the problems of the present. Mr. Beck is not only 
a student, but also a man of affairs, and his double 
distinction is marked on every page of this brilliant 
and sincere book.’’ 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 
Publishers - - London, E.C.4 


BALE’S NEW FICTION 


Cr. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. net each. 


Storm Birds 


By DOROTHY EWENS. 

The scene of this novel is laid in London, in the last years 
before the War, when the cult of the Arts was at its height. 
It gives an intimate presentation of the life and character 
of a famous singer, seen by a man about town—himself a 
wealthy connoisseur—culminating in the final tragedy of a 
woman's revenge. 

“A very charming and of London Society 
before the war.”’—Daily Ci 


The Eyes of the Village 


By ANICE TERHUNE. 


There is a craze for belittling small town life, and for 
making it the theme for pseudo-sophisticated mirth. This 
story shows the sweeter and more human, the more accurate 
side of the picture. It paints small town life with unerr- 
ing fidelity, yet never sordidly; revealing its life in truer 
and cleaner colours than its detractors. 

**. .. the book . . . avoids everything that is sordid. It 
is a fresh tale.”.—Church Family Newspaper. 


The Romance of Rachel 
By Mrs. H. E. F. COMYN. 


Rachel’s romance had for its beginning an incident of 
sensational character, which took place some time before 
the story opens, and threatened a tragic ending. Of the 
man who aided her in this crisis of her early girlhood 
she created a hero, and lavished on him the ardours of a 
generous, impulsive, and alas, undisciplined nature, 
ignoring the possibility of his failing to respond. 

** Rachel’s determination to gain, at all costs, the man she 
loves, is mingled with a certain ge and charm of “— 
acter, and this interests us in her subsequent fortunes.”’. 
Times Literary Supplement. 


The Greater Punishment 
By STEPHEN CHALMERS. 


All the world loves a lover, and by the same token a love 
story—and mixed as this one is, it will win everybody. 
The hero is the wastrel son of a self-made millionaire, set 
adrift to shift for himself. He gets into scrape after scrape, 
and one finally from which there seems to be no escape. 
After a most unexpected climax, it ends just as you want 
it to. 

“A very successful attempt to put real work and good 
writing into a ‘ shocker. There are some scenes of 
really tense drama. "Glasgow Herald. 


Afterglow 


By EDITH THOMSON. 
“* Has a woman a right to her past? Is she wise 
to become the wife of a husband very much younger than 
she is herself? Miss Edith Thomson, in a very promising 
first novel, states the case for the beautiful Jacqueline 
with rare sympathy and conspicuous skill.”"—Evening News. 
- a remarkable first novel which promises much 
the writer’s future.’”"—Bury Free Press. 
** This first novel should be in big demand at the libraries.” 
—Court Journal. 


An QOdd Man’s Marrying 


By OXFORD SOMERSET. 
. . is well written, sincere, and interesting.””— 
Saturday Review. 
““A decidedly engrossing piece of writing.’’—Montrose 
Standard. 
““. . . the Author displays skill in mingling out-of-the- 
way adventure with the usually not very difficult task of 
getting married.’’—Bradford Daily Telegraph. 


‘JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON LTD. 


(Established 1790), 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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A First Giance at NEw Booxs—continued. 


Martyrdom of Smyrna and of Eastern Christendom, The. By Dr. 
Lysimachos Géconomos. 8% x 5}, 237 pp., with plan. Allen 
and Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. (Sold on behalf of the Refugees.) 
[The author describes his book as ‘* A File of Overwhelming 
Evidence, denouncing the misdeeds of the Turks in Asia 
Minor. ...” 

President Obregon. A World Reformer. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
93 x 5, vii + 352 pp. Hutchinson: 21s. net. [The story of 
the life and work of a man whom Dr. Dillon considers the 
greatest leader of men now living.] 

Real Horatio Bottomley, The. By Henry J. Houston, O.B.E. 
74 x 43, 287 pp. Hurst and Blackett: 4s. 6d. net. [The 
story of his career by his private secretary. ] 

Recollections of a Labour Pioneer. By Francis William Soutter, 


with an introduction by T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 8§ x 54, 223. 


pp. Illustrated. T. Fisher Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. [The 
autobiography of one of the first and most vigorous apostles 
of Labour. ] 

Siwa, The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By C. Dalrymple Belgrave, 
with an introduction by Sir Reginald Wingate. 8} x 54, xxix 
+ 275 pp. Illustrated. The Bodley Head: 15s. net. [The 
history and characteristics of the place and the people. ] 

Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy. Vols. 1. and II. 
Edited by Professor A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt. 6 
x 33. Milford, Oxford University Press: 2s. net each 
(leather 4s. net each). Vol. 1, 1750-1858, 386 pp. Vol. II, 
1858-1921, 364 pp. [These volumes are two of ‘ The World’s 
Classics Series.’] 

Studies in Empire and Trade. By J. W. Jeudwine. With maps. 
lii + 463 pp. Longman’s: 21s. net. [The author traces the 
history and relations of trade and of empire from the earliest 
times. } 

Table Talk of a Mesopotamian Judge, The. Translated from the 
original Arabic by D. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt., F.B.A. 8} x 
6, 297 pp. Royal Asiatic Society. [This book, volume 
XXVIII of the new series issued by the Oriental Translation 
Fund, is the work of an author who, we are told, held the 
position of judge in Mesopotamia in the Xth century.] 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Ancient Man in Britain. By Donald A. Mackenzie. 8§ x 54, xv 
+ 257 pp. Illustrated. Blackie: 12s. 6d. net. [The history 
of the characteristics, customs and beliefs of man in Britain 
from the Ice Age till the Roman Period.] 

Causes and Consequences. By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.1., 
C.1.E. 42 x 53, 291 pp. Murray: 12s. net. [The art of 
clear thinking is here dealt with in such chapters as * The 
Brain as a Laboratory,’ ‘ Motives and Feeling,’ and * The 
Foundations of Morality.’] 

Conflict and Dream. By W. H. R. Rivers, F.R.S., etc. With a 
preface by G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 83 x 54, xi + 195 pp. 
The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientific Method, Kegan Paul: 12s. 9d. net. [The  sub- 
stance of a course of lectures delivered by the late Dr. 
Rivers, the aim of which was to give a sane interpretation of 
the significance of dreams. ] 

Egypt and the Old Testament. By T. Eric Peet, M.A. 8§ x 5}, 
236 pp. Liverpool University Press, Hodder & Stoughton: 
5s. net. [The bearing of some of the latest finds in Egypt on 
the narrative of the Old Testament. ] 

Elements in Thought and Emotion. By George C. Campion. 9 
x 54, xvi + 162 pp. London University Press: 7s. 6d. net. 
[The book is described as an Essay on Education, Epis- 
tomology, and the Psycho-neural Problem. ] 

Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, An. By Robert H. 
Thouless. 7} x 5, 286 pp. Cambridge University Press: 
7s. 6d. net. [The substance of lectures delivered to ordina- 
tion students, dealing with the nature and origin of 
religious beliefs, underlying instincts and sub-conscious influ- 
ences, also with Conversion and Mysticism. ] 

Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, The. By The Rt. Rev. 
Arthur C. Headlam. 9 x 5}, xiii + 838 pp. With map. 
Murray: 12s. net. [A treatise on the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion by the recently appointed Bishop of Gloucester. ] 

Medical Axioms, Aphorisms, and Clinical Memoranda. By James 
A. Lindsay, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 73 x 5, viii + 192 pp. 
Lewis: 6s. net. [A comprehensive collection, dealing with 
the lungs and pleura, cardio-vascular system, digestive and 
nervous system, together with miscellaneous and philosophical 
quotations. ] 

Psychology and Politics. By W. H. R. Rivers, LL.D., F.R.S., 
etc. With a note by Prof. G. Elliot Smith, M.D., LL.D., 
etc., and an appreciation of the Author by Dr. C..S. Myers, 
F.R.S. 9x 5}, 180 pp. Kegan Paul: 12s. 6d. net. [One of 
the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientific Method, this book includes essays on the relation- 
ship between politics and psychology, psychology and edu- 
cation, and on the aims of ethnology.] 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


Constitution of Canada, The. An Introduction to its Develop- 
ment and Law. By W. P. M. Kennedy, M.A., Litt.D. 10x 
64, xx + 519 pp. [The author describes his book as an 
* evolutionary account ** of the various stages of the develop- 
ment of political life of Canada to-day.] 

Decay of Capitalist Civilization, The, By Sidney and. Beatrice 
Webb, 8} x 53, 82 pp. Fabian Society and Allen and 


Unwin: 4s. 6d. net. [The authors describe the initial success 
of the capitalist organization of society, its subsequent pro- 
gress and the results.] 


TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


Among Unknown Eskimos. By Julian W. Bilby. 9 x 5}, 280 pp. 
With illustrations and map. Seeley Service: 21s. net. [The 
book is ‘‘ An account of twelve years’ intimate relations with 
the primitive Eskimos of the ice-bound Baffin Land, with a 
description of their ways of living, their hunting, customs, 
and beliefs.’’] 

Burmese Arcady, A. By Major C. M. Enriquez. 8% x 5}, 282 
pp. Illustrated. Seeley Service: 21s. net. [An account of 
the author’s experiences and observations during his long 
sojourn among the Kachins, or hill-dwellers on the N.W. 
frontier of Burma and the Yiinnan territory.] 

Hail Columbia. By W. L. George. 8% x 5}, 249 pp. Chapman 
and Hall: 12s. 6d. net. [The record of two visits to 
America. ] 

Sport and Adventure in Africa. By Captain W. T. Shorthose, 
D.S.O. 8%} x 5}, 316 pp. Seeley Service: 21s. net. With 
illustrations and map. [Described as ‘‘ a record of twelve 
years of big game hunting, campaigning, and travel in the 
wilds of tropical Africa.’’] 

Two Years in the South Seas. By Charlotte Cameron, O.B.E., 
‘F.R.G.S. 83 x 5%, 315 pp. Illustrated. T. Fisher Unwin: 
21s. net. [An illustrated description of the countries the 
author visited and of her experiences. } 

Vistas. By Walter C. Stevens. 74 x 5, 129 pp. Menteith Book 
Company. [Sketches of an American’s visit to France.] 


FICTION. 


Ascent. By Frances Rumsey. 73 x 5, 379 pp. The Bodley 
Head: 7s. 6d. net. 

Beg o’ the Upland. By Michael Lewis, illustrated by Roy Mel- 
drum. 7} x 5, 200 pp. Blackwell: 6s. net. 

Bennett Malin. By Elsie Singmasker. 7} x 43, 286 pp. Hurst 
& Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

Children of the Wind. By M. P. Shiel. 73 x 5, 302 pp. Grant 
Richards: 7s. 6d. net. 

Cow Jumped Over the Moon, The. By J. B. Morton. 7} x 43, 
287 pp. Allan: 7s. 6d. net. 

Daughter of the Stars. By Alexander Macfarlan. 7} x 43, 287 
pp. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Doctor Heraclius Gloss. By Guy de Maupassant. 7} x 4}. 
Translated by Jeffrey E. Jeffrey. 127 pp. Brentano's: 6s. 
net. 


EMERALD “ Regent Street were airing their knowledge in 

the High Court of Justice only last Friday. One 
EXPERTS famous firm stated that an emerald and diamond 

brooch was worth £2,250, while another famous 
firm a few doors off valued it at £1,000. The profits made by 
West End firms were said to be 50 per cent. I could have added 
oft-times 100 per cent. It is so difficult to convince the public that 
there is such a difference between buying and selling, and that the 
jeweller must live and make a profit. Strange as it may seem, 
a butcher with £500 capital makes as good a living with his shop 
as the average shopkeeping jeweller does with £5,000. There are 
rivals in Piccadilly as well as in Regent Street. One maintains 
it is better to sell over the counter and thus avoid the “‘ disastrous 
ring and knock out ’’ than to sell under the hammer. On Feb- 
ruary 2, the day after the emerald squabble was over, and the 
judge had expressed his concurrence w-th the verdict of the jury, 
a lady called on me, and I showed her a single emerald ring which 
had cost £4,412 in Bond Street, and she immediately declared it 
was not so fine and large as the single emerald I had sold at 
auction for £5,000 for her. I agreed, and was reminded that 
practically every big jeweller around had seen hers, and the highest 
cash offer over the counter was £3,000. 

Silver, too, at my sales has produced extraordinary prices, and 
has over and over again reached 5} times as much as offers made 
over the counter. 

I am quite prepared to pay prompt cash to those who prefer it— 
the highest sum yet paid out in banknotes by me at Piccadilly 
was £22,500 for a single row of pearls. 

A good part of last year I was away motoring all over the 
kingdom, and many who called were unable to see me. Now, 
however, I have altered my arrangements, and I am always in 
attendance at Calder House, and as a consequence during the last 
four months my business has gone forward by leaps and bounds. 
If any of my readers called and failed to see me I cordially invite 
them to call again. The extensive motor tours are now under- 
taken by two trusted experts : (1) the expert for antique furniture, 
porcelain, pictures, engravings has been on my staff six years, 
after 19 years’ service at Christie’s, and (2) the expert for silver 
and jewels has been on my staff for twenty-five years. Between 
us we know pretty well as much as there is to be known. 

For a fee of 21s. my trusted colleagues will call, and in about 
thirty minutes impart all the information they can about your 
treasures and their present cash values. What is more, WE GET 
THE PRICES at our weekly auction sales. 

Valuations for insurance, probate, division at moderate fees. 

W. E. HURCOMB, Calder House (corner of Dover Street), 
Piccadilly, W.1. ’Phone, Regent 475. 
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The 
10, Throgmorton Avenue, 
8th February, 1923. E.C.2. 
Pas = of events have happened in the last few 


Business Outlook 


days which might in normal times have aroused 

serious apprehension and anxiety, but have been 
actually accepted with the tolerant indifference which 
has now become the habitual attitude of the business 
man towards the vagaries of the politicians and 
generals. The apparently futile end of the Lau- 
sanne conference followed by the Turkish demands con- 
cerning Smyrna were taken as merely fresh indications 
that the Turk is over-calling a weak hand ; the extension 
of the French grip on German industry follows logically 
from the evident intention of France to apply the screw 
on the spot where it is most likely to be effective; and 
even President Harding’s action in coupling the debt- 
funding arrangement with the ship subsidy bill in ask- 
ing for action by Congress has not been taken very 
seriously as likely to jeopardize the debt arrangement, 
while a certain amount of amusement was caused by the 
President’s argument in favour of the subsidy, that ‘‘ it 
is as important to avoid losses as it is to secure funds 
on debts.” Calling on the American taxpayer to subsi- 
dize a mercantile fleet seems to be a queer way of avoid- 
ing losses. In the meantime the President of the Board 
of Trade has told us that with regard to the industrial 
future he feels ‘‘ an optimism which is based both on 
facts and evidence and instinct.”” Instinct is sometimes 
a dangerous guide, as when it made Falstaff run away 
at Gadshill, but there are plenty of facts and evidence 
in favour of confidence. Among them is a reduction 
announced in railway rates for iron and steel. A few 
more doses of this kind would be a welcome tonic for 
trade and the entry of Little Chats and Brighton Con- 
tingent Rights into the list of dividend payers seems 
to indicate that the railway companies have been doing 
quite well enough out of the public and out of industry. 


LLOYDS BANK AND COX’S 


Much interest was aroused by the announcement 
early this week that Lloyds Bank has acquired the busi- 
ness, and assumed the liabilities, of Messrs. Cox & Co., 
the old-established and well-known Army agents, who 
have lately taken over the similar business of Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Co. It was also stated that no new 
issue of shares by Lloyds Bank will be necessary, the 
purchase consideration being apparently paid out of 
funds already available. So vanishes another old bank- 
ing landmark under the stress of the amalgamation pro- 
cess and the advantage which sheer magnitude gives in 
these days of big figures and big commitments. Lloyds 
bank by this acquisition secures a foothold in India and 
the arrangement should be to the advantage of all 
parties. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE CONDITIONS OF JAPAN 
Cable advices from Japan state that in the 
short loan market the rate of day-to-day money 


reached 10% at the end of January, caused by the heavy 
turnover of money owing to the requirement for the 
half-yearly settlement in the provinces, in addition to 
the usual monthly demand. With the turn of the 
month, however, the rate suddenly dropped to 9%. In 
the anticipation of money becoming cheaper after the 
half-yearly settlement in the lunar calendar, which is due 
on the 16th February, there is much talk about new 
issues of several debentures. In the meantime the 
undertone of the stock market is fairly firm, buying 
orders for profitable shares continuing to forthcome. 
Cotton yarn market remained firm, but in the silk 
market orders are not plentiful, while sellers are not 
inclined to give way in price. The price of rice was 
also steady on the strength of the expectation of 
Government buying in the near future. 


THE RUSSIAN POSITION 

In the current Review of the Westminster Bank 
some particulars are given of a State Budget, 
which apparently covers the period from January-Sep- 
tember, 1922. The fact that, expressed in gold 
roubles, expenditure amounts to only 30 per cent. of the 
corresponding pre-war figures leads to the conclusion 
that the Soviet’s statistics are far from exact. Expendi- 
ture on the Church and Imperial Household has dis- 
appeared and also payment of interest on former State 
Loans. As regards revenue the railway system shows 
a heavy loss and the suppression of the Vodka monopoly 
has destroyed a source of income which formerly 
brought in an annual income of 747,000,000 gold 
roubles. The annual national income from the vast 
properties held by the Soviet is insignificant. Perhaps 
the best indication of the position is the fact that offi- 
cially published statements admit that in the first eleven 
months of 1922 expenditure was more than two and a 
half times the revenue. 


THE NEAR EAST 

A report received by the Banca Commerciale Italiana 
from Constantinople states that conditions are very bad. 
Exports to the Caucasus, Russia and other neighbour- 
ing countries have ceased and many of the merchants 
who fled to Roumania and Bulgaria have taken their 
stocks with them. The application to European Tur- 
key of the drastic Customs Tariff already in force in 
the Asiatic territories is having serious commercial 
effects and the Government is reported to be consider- 
ing mitigation. Meanwhile the import of many articles 
is totally forbidden, more especially articles of luxury, 
clothing and furniture; on another category of goods 
the payment of duty is fifteen times higher than that 
imposed by the 1916 tariff and on another it is five 
times. Imports are also subject to municipal duties. 
The whole tariff is calculated to close the door to the 
importation of luxuries and, in a general way, to foreign 
imports, for the benefit of national manufactures, 
especially small local industries; it evidently aims at 
bringing about the country’s independence of foreign 
markets. Turkey is, however, an essentially agricul- 
tural country ; manufacturing is practically non-existent, 
certainly it is not capable of catering for the nation’s 
requirements; if it is to be given adequate development, 
foreign capital would have to be drawn in, and that 
seems at present to be the general intention. This will, 
however, very largely depend upon the conditions of the 
Peace Treaty now under discussion at Lausanne. For 
the present, the prospects of an early trade recovery to 
any extent worth mentioning are marred by the whole- 
sale destruction of property in the previously pros- 
perous and productive regions of Anatolia and the 
general exodus from Eastern Thrace, which has turned 
that province from an active centre almost into a 
desert. 
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THE CAM AND MOTOR MINES’ RECOVERY 


The mine of this Rhodesian enterprise—the £1 
shares of which rose recently to 2? from a low level of 
8s. last year—provides an example of the kind of 
change of fortune which is always possible in a mining 
venture. The market is still wondering whether it was 
foresight, prior knowledge, or merely luck, that actu- 
ated a certain well-known mining magnate to take over 
a parcel of the shares from a tired holding company at 
about 10s., and acquire an option on a further 120,000 
shares at par (now duly exercised). Whatever the rea- 
son, the result is a nice little addition to an already tidy 
fortune, but it was not obtained without risk, for the 
financier in question lent the Company a large sum to 
carry on at a critical time. Thanks to this, and to the 
fact that prolonged efforts to treat economically a pre- 
viously refractory ore has been crowned with success, 
coincidentally with discovery of enrichment in depth, 
the Company, after 10 years’ struggle and one recon- 
struction, has now the prospect of a very profitable 
future. It is computed that by the end of the year 
350,000 tons of ore averaging £11 per ton gold value 
will be opened up in the mine between the 11th and 14th 
levels, in addition to about 1,000,000 tons of £2 per 
ton ore already in sight nearer the surface. Milling 
operations at present are showing profits at the rate of 
£70,000 from treatment of about 15,000 tons per month 
of the lower grade ore, the extraction of gold being 
80% of contents and working costs about 24s. per 
ton. In due course the richer ore will make its weight 
felt and if good developments continue in the mine, 
doubtless the milling plant will be extended. Then the 
shares may be worth considerably more than their pre- 
sent price of about 2$. 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED DEFERRED ORDINARY 


The Deferred Ordinary shares of this Company have 
long enjoyed a popularity with investors who are willing 
to include a Deferred Ordinary share in their list of 
investments. For the four years to 1920 the dividend 
was 15%, but for 1921 it was reduced to 124%. In 
some quarters a return to a 15% dividend for 1922 was 
anticipated, but the final dividend now declared of 74% 
maintains the total distribution at the old rate. 
The report, however, shows that the profits for 1922, 
after providing for all management and administration 
expenses, were £41,000 higher. A strong financial 
position is disclosed by the balance sheet, and 
although the European demand is affected by Con- 
tinental conditions the manifold uses to which the Com- 
pany’s products can be put seem to assure a fair pros- 
perity in any ordinary state of human affairs. The 
borate of lime mines and deposits which the Company 
owns or controls are understood to be so vast as to be 
practically inexhaustible. There are £1,150,000 of 
Deferred Ordinary £1 shares in issue (part of an 
authorized £ 1,500,000) and the present price is 36s. 6d. 
per share. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


A balance on the right side of nearly £54 millions for 
the week ended February 3 brings up the total surplus 
for ten months of the fiscal year to over £284 millions, 
which compares with a deficit of £534 millions a year 
ago. Revenue in the period has fallen by £130 mil- 
lions and expenditure by £212 millions. Income Tax 
contributed heavily, yielding £15? millions and £12 
millions came from Miscellaneous Special Receipts. 
Ninety millions is the estimate of the amount to be 
derived from this last item in the fiscal year : so far only 
£40 millions have been obtained. In the week the 
whole of the £6} millions Bank of England advances 
were repaid; Treasury Bills show a small reduction and 
Departmental Advances are down by a million. Trea- 
sury Bonds brought in £34 millions, and £1 million of 
Savings Certificates were sold. 


OLD AND NEW TAXES 


By HartTLey WITHERS 


EVENUE and expenditure are now in the last 
R» of their yearly race, and it may safely be 

said that revenue has established a lead which 
makes it certain of a satisfactory win. From the 
tables given on a later page it will be seen that up to 
February 3 the year’s receipts are £29 millions beyond 
outlay, whereas a year ago there was still a deficit of 
453 millions. At the end of the financial year that 
deficit had been turned into a surplus of £45 millions, 
the figures having been on the right side to the extent 
of nearly £100 millions during the weeks intervening 
before March 31. Out of this £100 millions, however, 
about £52 millions were contributed by Miscellaneous 
Special Receipts, a source of income which is one of 
the few which has disappointed expectations during the 
current year. Making due allowance for this unfavour- 
able feature, it is perhaps not too optimistic to hope for 
a realized surplus at the end of the ‘year somewhere 
between £70 and £80 millions as against the minute 
balance of less than a million which was anticipated 
by Sir Robert Horne, or rather by his official advisers 
when he brought in his Budget at the beginning of the 
financial year. 

On this statement of the case it would appear at 
first sight that the new Chancellor will have a hand- 
some surplus in hand wherewith to relieve the burden 
of the down-weighted taxpayer; but certain facts 
behind the figures must make us cautious in expecting 
substantial relief. Mr. Baldwin has on several occa- 
sions since he took office emphatically stated that it 
would take us all our time to balance next year’s 
Budget, and it will be remembered that Sir Robert 
Horne a year ago enumerated several causes which 
would make next year’s task much more difficult than 
the one he faced with such airy recklessness last April. 
The Income Tax will be collected on a three years’ 
average including a bad year instead of a good one, 
and the American Debt according to his calculation 
was going to involve a payment of £50 millions 
sterling instead of £25 millions. Fortunately the 
settlement between ourselves and America has con- 
siderably reduced the amount which Mr. Baldwin will 
have to find under this head. Instead of £50 millions 
it will apparently not be more than about £32 millions. 
At the same time we have to remember that the 
amount actually paid on account of the American Debt 
during the current year was only about £23 millions 
and that consequently there will be a net addition of 
some £10 millions on this score. We also have to 
allow for the further inroads into revenue which will 
be effected by the reductions in taxation which were 
carried out a year ago and it at once becomes evident 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will not have 
very much to give away unless he either follows Sir 
Robert Horne’s bad example of proposing to redeem 
debt out of fresh borrowing or unless very drastic 
fresh economies can be anticipated in the Estimates 
now about to be laid before Parliament, or unless the 
highly questionable proposals now again being aired 
for meeting part of the pensions cost out of loans were 
to be adopted, or, finally, unless those who bear the 
weight of taxation in its present form could be relieved 
by the discovery of some new source of revenue. 


It used to be maintained as a maxim of the tax- 
gatherer’s art that an old tax was no tax. There may 
have been some truth in this contention in days when 
the taxes were levied on the scale prevalent before the 
war, which now looks so moderate, though it was then 
thought highly oppressive. In these times the weight 
of taxation is heavy enough to cause a certain amount 
of presumption in favour of novelty if it could shift the 
burden on to some part of the much-galled back which 
hitherto had been comparatively free from its friction. 
It is consequently possible that an old friend among 
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fiscal proposals which has made its reappearance in the 
columns of the Morning Post may once more receive 
something like serious attention from the taxing 
authorities. This is a tax upon betting, as to which 
the Post observes that ‘‘ to tax it as amusements are 
taxed, however moderately, would yield many millions 
and would cost very little to collect.’’ Obviously such 
a form of taxation would rouse a hornets’ nest of 
political opposition based on moral grounds, and also 
from the Labour Party which, as the Morning Post 
observes, ‘‘ objects to the ‘ working ’ man being taxed 
in any form.”’ It also states that bookmakers would 
welcome such a tax because it would evidently involve 
the legalization of bets. Very large sums, it says, are 
lost every year even by the best-known ‘men in the 
fraternity because money lost on betting is irrecover- 
able in law. On the moral side the objection, 
on the part of very earnest and sincere people 
who would oppose such a tax with tooth and nail, is 
based on the ground that it would officially recognize 
a practice which is in their view demoralizing to the 
community. Whether the practice*is demoralizing to 
a very large proportion of the people who indulge in it 
is very much open to argument. The desire to back 
one’s luck is, it may be submitted, ingrained in the 
instinct of the average human being and expresses a 
natural and often quite legitimate desire to secure 
occasional escape from the very humdrum conditions 
under which most people have to wrestle with the 
problem of providing themselves and their dependents 
with a living. To many people it is one of the few 
diversions open to them in an otherwise exceedingly 
commonplace existence. In a comparatively small 
number of cases among the thousands if not millions 
of people who indulge in the practice, it certainly leads 
to demoralization and even to crime, and so the ques- 
tion resolves itself into whether an amusement which 
sometimes leads to crime is therefore to be banned, 
with bell and with book, as necessarily criminal. But 
whatever be the answer given, it may fairly be argued 
that to refuse to accept revenue from a practice which 
is so prominent a feature of our national life that one 
of our most lofty-minded statesmen once spoke in the 
House of Lords of this country’s having ‘‘ put its 
money on the wrong horse,’’ is surely a piece of 
hypocrisy of the kind that is commonly imputed to this 
country by foreign nations. If betting is a crime so 
bad that the State ought not to be allowed to get 
money from it it surely should not be permitted. Seeing 
that it is at present carried on to an enormous extent 
all over the country there is much to be said in times 
like these for making use of it to relieve the pressure 
of existing taxes—if it really be true that it would cost 
little to collect and would bring in a_ substantial 
revenue. 

Another question that has to be considered in look- 
ing forward to the possibility of relief from taxation 
in the coming Budget is the general financial outlook 
and the necessity that it imposes on the Government 
for keeping a substantial margin in hand for contin- 
gencies. On this point it may surely be argued that 
in spite of heavy clouds that still hang over the Con- 
tinent of Europe there has been a definite improvement 
during the financial year that is nearly at an end. It 
is difficult to over-estimate the importance of the settle- 
ment that has been provisionally arrived at between 


ourselves and America with regard to our 
Debt. In other directions also slow improve- 
ment is making itself felt. Arrangements are 


nearly ripe for the long-deferred granting of credits 
to Austria, whose efforts on her own behalf to reform 
the condition of her finances have shown how easy it 
is for a country which makes the necessary effort to 
steady the value of her currency with the assistance of 
the mere promise of external assistance. From Russia 
comes the news that the Soviet Government has once 
more expressed its willingness to recognize the Russian 
Debt provided that it can secure credits provided by 


external capitalism. On the Ruhr a tangled position 
goes from bad to worse, and the struggle between the 
determination of the two opposed parties shows no 
sign of yielding on either side. Even there, however, 
apprehensions of widespread upheaval and chaos have 
so.far not been realized; and if other countries remain 
cool and impartial, opportunities for mediation and 
settlement should ultimately arise. 


Overseas News 


France. For several months a commission ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Finance has been consider- 
ing a number of proposals towards the organization in 
Paris of a market for forward dealings in foreign ex- 
changes. Certain experts have advocated the adop- 
tion of a system which appears to have worked 
satisfactorily in Antwerp for several years. In the 
Belgian city as well as in Holland, forward dealings in 
the leading foreign exchanges are carried through 
under the control of a Committee run on similar lines 
to those of London Produce Clearing House, viz., the 
bargains are backed by a guaranty-deposit which must 
be supplemented in case of adverse fluctuations. Other 
experts have put forward the opinion that there will be 
no need to introduce a new system, but that it was 
quite possible to initiate time bargains under the aus- 
pices of the Bourse Committee, the most likely au- 
thority to fix the forward quotations. The latter 
alternative has now been adopted and the quotations 
for £ and dollar, one month and three months ahead, 
have been listed officially last week for the first time. - 
These quotations, however, only indicate the premium 
or discount, as may be the case, to be added to or 
deducted from the official cash prices. Though it is 
hardly to be expected that under prevailing conditions, 
characterized by an embargo on the export of capital 
and the importation of foreign securities, a really satis- 
factory market can be created, it may be that the 
French Government is of the opinion that the system 
now initiated will prove helpful later on, when the 
problem of stabilizing the franc is to be taken in hand. 


Switzerland. As an example of the influence of war 
conditions on the finances of neutral countries, it may 
be interesting to give a few figures referring to the 
Swiss Federal debt. At the end of 1913, these liabili- 
ties stood at 162,820,000 francs to reach 4,100 millions 
at the end of 1921. During the past year at least 
another 200 millions has been added to this total, and 
if the Bulletin Commercial et Industriel Suisse is right, 
the debt is likely to increase considerably within the 
next few years, if the working conditions of the State 
Railway System should not improve meanwhile. The 
financial position of the railways is unsatisfactory as, 
besides the requirements for capital expenditure, large 
current deficiencies have to be provided for. For in- 
stance, the final accounts for 1921 show that this de- 
ficiency, including interest charges, amounted to nearly 
78 millions, whilst, before the war, the operation had 
left a respectable surplus after deduction of the rail- 
way debt service. Another important factor is the sub- 
vention granted to industries, agriculture, and the doles 
which have been liberally voted during the war years 
and the subsequent period of economic depression. A 
recent publication of the Federal Statistical Office 
proves that since 1914, these grants have advanced 
by leaps and bounds. During that year they amounted 
to about 24} millions, in 1918 they had reached the 50 
million mark and three years later they amounted to 96 
million, or nearly four times as much as in 1914. 
Naturally, the decline of the purchasing power of the 
currency accounts for a fair percentage of this rise, but 
it is doubtful whether the war emergency expenditure 
for doles and industrial subventions can be continued 
much longer, though it may not be possible to sup- 
press them at once without creating great hardship 
amongst the working classes. 
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Holland. With a view to protecting her national 
industries against the so-called exchange dumping, 
several countries, and specially Switzerland, have 
adopted a system of import prohibitions, coupled with 
discriminating licenses. Other countries seem to be 
impressed by the idea, and Denmark had introduced a 
similar scheme last year for two articles—footwear and 
tobacco. It is doubtful whether this has worked ac- 
cording to plan, but what is certain is that England 
has mildly protested against this discrimination, dis- 
turbing also her trade with Denmark, though the in- 
tention had been to keep out only the products of low- 
exchange countries. | Czecho-Slovakia, an important 
market for Danish products, has even gone as far as 
reprisals, as her boot industry suffers from the em- 
bargo, the life of which is likely to be short, as it ex- 
pires at the end of March, and is not to be renewed, 
though the interested industries are making great 
efforts to induce the Government to reconsider the 
matter. Holland has also to face foreign competition 
in several branches of industry, and has studied the 
Swiss example, but in this instance the problem is 
rather complicated by the fact that the import of certain 
articles, such as textiles and ready-made clothing, come 
not only from low-exchange countries, such as 
Germany and Belgium, but that during the last year 
British goods have been purchased in increased quan- 
tities. | As regards women’s and children’s clothing, 
Germany seems to have, so far, the predominant posi- 
tion amongst the foreign suppliers of Holland ; the same 
applies to furniture, boots and cigars. The recently 
adopted increase in the import duty on cigars, how- 
ever, appears to have killed that competition, and the 
manufacturers of the other articles are anxious for a 
similar boon. There is a good deal of agitation 
amongst certain sections of labour in favour of ex- 
ceptional measures as well as amongst the employers. 
However, the majority of the population is staunchly 
supporting free trade, so that the Cabinet will have to 
find a compromise. It may be that the shoe industry 
will get some consideration, but in what form and when 
is not yet known. The Ruhr trouble may rule out the 
German imports to some extent, if not altogether, and 
in Germany the currency cannot depreciate indefinitely 
and costs must rise slowly there. So that, after all, 
Holland may yet stick to unqualified free trade. 


New Issues 


Government of South Australia. Issue of 
42,000,000 5 per cent. Registered Stock, 1932-42 at 
99 per cent. Holders of £1,035,200 5 per cent. 
Bonds and £964,800 Registered Stock due April 1, 
1923, are invited to convert into present issue. Holders 
of these bonds and stock will receive an immediate cash 
payment of £1 per cent., being the difference between 
the par value of the maturing bonds and stock and the 
issue price of new stock. Stock not taken as conver- 
sion is offered to the public. A Trustee security 
yielding about £5 1s. per cent. 


Selama (Kedah) Rubber Estates. A notice, ‘‘not to 
be regarded as an invitation to the public to subscribe 
for shares,’’ was advertised on Monday. A prospectus 
dated February 2, presumably privately circulated, in- 
vited applications for 350,000 Ordinary shares of 2s. 
each, which were subscribed in half an hour. The 
Company has acquired 730 acres in the State of Perak, 
planted with rubber, 300 acres of which is 54 years old 
and 240 acres 44 years old. The proposition looks at- 
tractive; it remains to be seen at what price the or- 
dinary public will be allowed into the shares. 


New Issues in January. In our last issue we gave 
a comparative table of capital issues included in which 
was the total amount subscribed in January. We are 
informed by the London Joint City and Midland Bank, 
who supplied this figure, that an error was made in 


their compilation. The total amount of capital raiseq 
in January was £21,052,000 (not £26,052,000), India 
and Ceylon receiving £670,000 instead of £5,670,000 
erroneously stated. 


Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday, 


Conversion Loan, Funding Stock, the newly-issued 
scrip and other securities domiciled in the Consol market 
show a strength which is a little surprising, in view of 
the stolid manner in which the War Loan declines to 
budge from the neighbourhood of 1003. Certainly War 
stock rose to 101} the other day, but it soon came back, 
and it is said in the market that large blocks are ready 
to be turned out whenever this latter price is obtain. 
able. Yet in several ways, the War Loan is the 
cheapest of the lot amongst gilt-edged stocks, though it 
has its disadvantages as well, and these latter outweigh 
the benefits which the investor obtains who receives his 
dividends without the tax being deducted at the source, 
and gets a level 5% on his money, allowing for the fact 
that the present quotation carries three months’ 
interest. 

One finds investors more ready to buy even such 
stocks as the Tube 44% Debentures at 93} or there- 
abouts, and some of the other Home Railway prior- 
charge stocks, contenting themselves with a yield rang- 
ing from 44 to 42% instead of taking the round figure 
offered by the War Loan. And the reason is that the 
impression grows of a Government scheme of policy 
even now directed to the time when the War Loan will 
be replaceable by some other shape of borrowing which 
will extinguish the loan by 1929, with the possibility of 
this being accelerated to the extent of two or three 
years. Therefore the War Loan is regarded by a good 
many people as being in the nature of a_ short-dated 
stock, though to the man accustomed to take chances 
in his business, the risk of War Loan being repaid at 
100 in 1929, or being converted into something else in 
the meantime, looks as though it were worth the run- 
ning. 

The House is more full of tips than of business. 
Everybody tells you what you really must buy for your- 
self if you want to make a little money. The Home 
Railway dividends have quickened interest in Home 
Railway stocks, but it is enough to make one weep to 
think that these extraordinary announcements are being 
made upon stocks which no longer exist, and which no 
longer offer the opportunities for speculation which they 
carried before the grouping came into force at the end 
of last year. 

Here may I venture to interpolate the definite state- 
ment that all Home Railway stocks, with the exception 
of Great Western, Metropolitans, Caledonians, Dis- 
tricts, and one or two less familiar descriptions were 
ex dividend at the end of December. Anyone selling 
the equivalents at the present time receives the divi- 
dends for the second half of 1922 in full. There is a 
lot of misapprehension on this point, and people who 
come to sell their Home Railway stocks look almost 
askance at their broker lest he should be telling them 
wrongly when he gives this information. There is, 
however, not a scintilla of doubt on the point. The new 
stocks as such cannot be cum any dividend, and, as the 
old were quoted ex dividend at the end of December, 
there is no need for a shadow of suspicion to be felt by 
the present sellers of equivalents of the old stocks. 
Great Westerns, however, are cum dividend, like the 
rest of the stocks I have mentioned. 

The flare-up in oil shares must have brought rejoicing 
to many a breakfast table this week, for Mexican Eagles 
are plastered the whole land over. They used to say 
during the war that costermongers bought Mexican 
Eagles with their profiteering gains, because the certifi- 
cates, being to bearer, could not be traced by an Inland 
Revenue hungry for Income Tax and E.P.D. However 
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that may be, the Mexican Eagle company must have 
many thousands of stockholders on its books, and the 
news of an important new well having been brought in 
caused a lively rise in the price of the shares on Wed- 
nesday. If it were not for the fear that this information 
may be followed by other, and less comfortable, 
announcements to the effect that salt water is making 
its appearance in parts of the field, I think we should 
see Mexican Eagles go to 2, but people have been ren- 
dered afraid of doing much in the shares, owing to the 
way in which good news has been too often succeeded 
shortly afterwards by salt water tears. 

Holders of Argentine Railway stocks are rejoicing at 
the rise in Buenos Ayres and Pacific ordinary. There is 
no finer advertisement for a market as a whole than a 
crisp advance in one of its stocks. Lord St. Davids’ 
forthcoming speech at the Pacific meeting, on Tuesday 
week, is awaited with the keenest of interest. Next to 
the market in Argentine Rails lies that for rubber 
shares, firm but quiescent; palpitating, but paling in 
popularity. People are content to wait, as they are in 
so many other parts of the Stock Exchange. Stand for 
a few minutes watching the ceaseless passage of some 
seven thousand members and clerks, and the trained ear 
will miss that subtle sound which proclaims activity 
and strength. ‘‘ Getting ready for Lent,” explained a 
broker, evidently pondering upon pancakes. 

Janus. 


Money and Exchange 


Now that the Government has freed itself from debt 
to the Bank of England on Ways and Means advances, 
the market has, as usual under these circumstances, 
found itself very short of ready cash and, in spite of 
official efforts to ease the position, had to go to the 
Bank itself in order to fill the gap. Discount rates ac- 
cordingly continued the hardening process begun last 
week. In the Foreign Exchanges, French and Ger- 
man currencies have improved in value, partly owing, 
to the too enthusiastic exuberance of operators for the 
fall, who rushed to cover owing to rumours of negotia~ 
tions; and sterling has again appreciated in New York, 
though the full extent of the improvement was not 
maintained. 


Dividends 


ARTHUR GUINNESS, SON aND Co.—Interim 9 p.c. on Ord., as a 
year ago. 

AssociaTeD Provincia Picturg Housgs.—Interim 2 2/5d. per, 
share. No interim was paid a year ago. 

Bass, RatciirF & Gretton.—Interim 3 p.c., tax free, on Ord., 
as a year ago. 

Bovrit.—Final 3% p.c., less tax, on Ord., making 7} p.c. for 
1922, and 9 p.c. tax free on Deferred for year. These divi- 
dends are at the same rates as for 1921, but the Deferred 
dividend was then subject to tax. 


‘CaLgpontan Rattway.—Final 33 p.c. on Ord., making 5§ p.c. for 


1922, against a total 34 p.c. for 1921. The dividend on the 
Deferred stock for 1922 is 2} p.c., against 4.p.c. for 1921. 

CommerciaL Gas.—Final 3 p.c. on both 4 p.c. and 34 p.c. Stock, 
making 5 4/5 p.c. on 4 p.c. Stock, and 5} p.c. on 3 p.c. 
Stock for 1922. For 1921 the total dividends were £4 5a. 4d. 
p-c. and £3 16s. 8d. p.c. 

Cork, Banpon anpD SoutH Coast Raitway.-Final 1 p.c., mak- 
ing 2 pic. for 1922. A year ago the final dividend was 2 p.e., 
makiog.3 p.c. for 1921. 

Dus.in Unitep Tramways.—Final 34 p.c. on Ord., making 5 p.c. 
for 1922, as for 1921. 

Great Eastern Raitway.—Final 23 p.c..on Ord., making 2§ p.c. 

-for 1922, as for 1921. 

Home ND, CoLoniaL StTorES.—Final 8} p.c. on Ord., making 
If p.c. for 1922 and bonus of 7} p.c., making total distribu- 
ti n 223 p.c. against 25 p.c. for 1921. 

J. an N. Puitips.—5 p.c. on Ord. for 1922. No was 
fF -id on Ord. for 1921. > 

Lon’. on AND SOUTH WesTgeRN Rai_way.—Final 6 p.c. on Ord., 
making 8 -p.c. for 1922, against .6 The Deferred Ord. 
stock dividend is 4 p.c: for the year, and the Preferred Con- 

verted Ord, 2 p.c, for the half year, 

LONDON BRIGHTON AND Soutu Coast Raitway.—5 p.c. for half- 

year undivided Ord., making 6} p.c:‘for 1922 (against 5} p.c. 
for 1921); 33 p.c. for half-year on ‘Preferred Ord., making 
-maximum dividend of 6 p.c. for yeat; of 64 p.c. for whole 
year 1922 on Deferred Ord. stock (as compared with 4} p.c. 
for 1921); and 3 p.c. for the whole year 1922 on the con- 
tingent rights in respect of the late 6 p.c. No. 1 (against nil 
for 1921). 

LONDON CHATHAM AND Dover RaiLway.—2} p.c. on the Arbitra- 

tion Preference stock for the past half-year, making the full 
" dividend of 4} p.c. for the year (the same). Full dividend of 
4} p.c. on the Second Preference stock (the same), as well 
as a dividend of 3 p.c. upon the Arbitration Ordinary stock 
(against nil). ’ 

Meux’s BREWERY.—Z,1 17s. 6d. per share on Cumulative Prefer- 
ence, thereby extinguishing all arrears of dividend, 

St. JAMES’s AND Patt Matt Evectric Licut.—Final 7} p.c. on 
Ord., making 12} p.c. for year and bonus of 2 p.c., making 


14} p.c. 

SoutH Rattway.—4} p.c. on the undivided Ordinary 
stock, making 53 p.c. for the year 1922 (against 4} p.c. for 
1921); 4 p.c. on the Preferred Ordinary Stock, bringing 
the amount for 1922 to the full dividend of 6 p.c.; and of 
5 p.c. Z the Deferred Ordinary Stock for the year (against 
24 p.c.). 

Rusper.—5 p.c. for year ended Aug. 31. 

Ws. France Fenwick.—Final 6 p.c..on Ord., making 10 p.c. for 
1922 


Publications Received 


Chart of Money' and Discount Rates in London during the Year 
1922. Page & Gwyther. 

Commerce Monthly. Feb. National Bank of Commerce. 

The Bulletin of Federation of British Industries. Feb. 6. 1s. 

Cull & Co.’s Financiai Review. Feb. Annual Subscription 
post free. 

Financing Exports and Imports, by Allan B. Cook. Ronald Press, 
New York. $2.50. 

Monthly Review. Barclay’s Bank, Feb. 

Review. London County, Westminster and Parr’s Bank. Jan. 

Statistical Bulletin for December. National Federation of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers. 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: The Right Hon»R. McKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors: FREDERICK HYDE 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
OVER 1,670 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve - 


Subecribed Capital - - 


10,860,852 
Deposits (Dec. 3/st, 1922) 


#38,117,103 
10,860,852 | 


354,406,336 


BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 
Over 110 Offices in Ireland 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
AFFILIATIONS: 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
Over 180 Offices in Scotland 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Note Gold to Jan. 31, end 
Issues. Gola. Netes 9232. 1920. 

ountries 
Austria Kr. 4,078,919 ? — 227,016 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,780 269 4 6,359 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ =) 154 38 104 113 
Britain (State) £ 281 304 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,957 68t 1t 8,588 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,140 820+ 8t 11,230 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 459 228+ 47+ 450 657 
Esthonia Mk. 1,300 610+ 46+ 350 _ 

Germany (Bk-) 1,005 _ 

” r - 872,683 

Greece Dr. 2,809 +#%41,439t 51+ 2,116 508 
(Bk.) 948 67 1,017 172 

ungary 73,687 25,680 14,08 
Italy (Bk. of) Lir 13,564 1,318t St 14,547 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,029 64 1 4,571 38,344 
Norway Kr. 356 147 40 379 492 
Poland Mk. 807,308 33 — 239,615 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,047 9 _— 742 611 
Roumania Lei 15,184 533 3 18,741 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,103 2,525 61 4,201 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 493 274 50 663 760 
Switzerland Fr. 838 638 890 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia 4 56 23 41 55 58 
Canada (Bk.) 5) 165 36 178 249 
Canada (State) = = 

t 

1,782 24 13 1,744 
Japan Yen. 1,179 §=1,275+t 103+ 1,371 1,439 
New Zealand £ 8 8t 100+ 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,204 3,076 136 3,042 4,204 


tTotal cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Feb. 3, '23. Jan. 27, '23. Feb. 4, '22. 


Total dead weight ......... 7,759,925 7,765,394 7,730,574 
Owed abroad 071,363 1,071,363 1,085,806 
Treasury Bills ............0 4,090 714,760 1,012,096 
Bank of England advances a 6,250 17,750 
Departmental Do. 199,111 200,361 136,765 


In the year to March 30, 1922, a nominal increase of about £80 
millions in deadweight debt was due to conversions, and from 
March 30, 1922, to Oct. 31, 1922, « further addition of £134 
millions is attributable to this cause. 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574, millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. During the fiscal year £88 millions was actually 
devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Feb, 3, '23. Jan. 27, '23 Feb. 4, °22. 


& 

Total Revenue from Ap. 1 689,319 666,212 819,272 
» Expenditure ,, ,, 660,623 642,985 872,893 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +29,696 + 23,227 —53,621 
Customs and Excise ...... 240, 237,336 277,180 
Income and Super Tax ... 243,041 343 236,797 
16,702 16,492 13,445 
Excess Profits Duties ...... 954 954 29,714 

44,450 43,200 45, 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 40,107 38,307 118,914 

BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Feb. 8, Feb. 1, 23. Feb. 
Public Deposits. ............ 17,895 14,601 14,721 
Other 103,345 106,324 154,414 
121,240 925 169,135 
Government Securities ... 49,067 49,420 82,224 
Other 65,812 80,425 
114,879 115,028 162,649 
121,481 122,018 122,666 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ...... 100,331 100,868 103,216 
Cein and Bullion 127,491 127,492 128,748 
Reserve ......... 24,460 23,924 24,531 
20.1% 19.7% 14.5% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Feb. 8, '28. Feb. 1, Feb. 8, '22. 


& 
Total outstanding ......... 280,887 280,273 304,162 
Called in but not cancld. 1,510 1,611 1,694 
Gold backing ............0+ 27,000 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 21,150 21,150 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 231,227 230,612 254,168 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Feb. Jan. 31, ’23. Feb. 8, 


& & 
674,151 675,673 613,882 
Metropolitan 34,578 28,810 84,076 
Country 63,329 263 63,449 
772,058 754,746 711,407 
4,035,095 3,263,037 4,066,373 
Do. (Country) ............ 318,495 255,166 821,411 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


Dec., Nov., '22. ‘21. 
Coin, notes, balances with 
Bank of England, etc.... 208,597 197,939 229,789 
1,728,164 1,710,725 1,863,093 
73,067 65,021 65,790 
Discounts 301,383 301,327 427,689 
Investments 379,290 384,676 834,501 
749,903 749,904 780,428 
MONEY RATES Feb. 9, Feb. 2, '23. Feb. 9, 
% % % 
en 3 3 5 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 4} 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 24-3 
6 Months’ Bank Bills 23 24-2 84-3 
Weekly Loans ............... 1}d. ih 334 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Feb. 9, ’23. Feb. 2, Feb. 9, '22. 
New York, $ to £ ......... 4.673 4.66 4.37} 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.683 4.663 4.37} 
Montreal, $ to £  ......... 4.723 4.703 4.57 
Mezico, d. $ 25d. 25d. 27d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... id. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ......... 38.30 38.10 43.80 
Montevideo, d. to § ...... 423d. 
Lima, per Peru, & ......... 134% prem. 14% prem. 17% prem. 
Do., 1 month forward ... 76.47 78.74 60.60 
Berlin, marks to £ ...... 162,000 190,000 842 
Brussels, frcs. to £  ...... 86.45 90.05 53.00 
Amsterdam, fi. to £ ...... 11.80 11.853 11.70 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 24.89 24.87 22.50 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.57 17.40 16.74 
Christiana, kr. to £& ...... 25.27 24.97 23.35 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 24.90 24.30 21.25 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 182 186} 220 
973 983 883 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 20.94 29.83 27.50 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 390 390 964 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23d. 2 9/32 44d. 
Vienna, kr. to & ........... 830,000 340,000 12,750 
Prag, to -.«........ 158 62 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 12,250 12,500 2,750 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 975 1,165 575 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ...... 495 480* 825 
Soffa, leva ta 750 725* 630 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 150,000 175,000* 14,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 735 775 630 
ae piastres to £ 97} 97} 97} 
ombay, d. to rupee i. 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 16764. 16% 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 263d. 273 293d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 363d. 3 40d. 
Singapore, d. to $ ......... 28d. 28 7/32d 2734. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ... 243d. 25d. 254d. 
*Sellers. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End Dec., End. Nov. End Dec., 
Membership ............ 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,246,128 1,305,750 1,431,820 
Unemployed ...............++ 174,102 185,044 235,872 
Percentage 14.0 14.2 16.5 


At the end of January the Live Register of Labour Exchange 
showed a total of 1,409,900 unemployed—a decrease of 132,100 
compared with the end of December. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Jan. 27, Jan. 20, Jan. 13, Jan. 28, 
1923. 1923 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,644,200 5,583,400 5,607,300 4,738,700 

Yr. to date 21,219,200 15,575,000 9,991,600 17,692,300 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT ; 

1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Dec., Nov., Oct., Dec., 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 533,700 493,900 481,500 275,000 

r. to date 4,898,700 4,365,000 3,871,100 2,616,300 

Steel 546,100 600,800 565,200 381,000 

Yr. to date 5,820,600 5,274,400 4,673,600 3,703,400 


Latest Stock Ratio Note Issue Note Issue | 
4 4 . XUM 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


ALS, MINERALS, ETC, 
ste Feb. 8, '23. 


Feb. 2, 23. Feb. 9, ’22. 
Gold, per fine oz  .......+. 88s. 4d. 88s. 8d. 95s. 1d. 
Gilver, PCr OZ. 303d. 313d. 344d. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton 45.10 nom £5 nom £5.0.0 
Steel rails, heavy “i 49.0.0 £9.0.0 £9.5.0 
Copper, Standard ” £65.11.3 £65.13.9 £61.7.6 
Tin, Straits 4#£:184.6.3 £183.18.9  £154.5.0 
Lead, soft foreign £28.2.6 428.5.0 #21.0.0 
Spelter »  £8417.6 £385.17.  £14.10.0 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 29s. 3d. 29s. 9d 25s. Od 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda per ton £13.5.0 413.5.0 £16.0.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 9s, 6d. 9s. Od lls. 6d 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton #41.5.0 £39.5.0 £87.10.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton £#18.10.0 4£18.5.0 #20.0.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £35.0.0 £35.0.0 £32.5.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s, 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d 
Turpentine cwt. 101s. 6d. 103s. 3d 69s. 6d 
FOOD 
Flour, Country, straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 32s. 3d 32s. 3d 87s. 9d 
»» London straights ... 
ex mill 280 Ib. 40s. Od 40s. Od 47s. Od 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt. 9s. 8d. 9s. 10d 10s. 8d 
Wheat, No. 2 Red W Winter 

 & f per bush. 133} cents 132 cents. 141 cents. 
TEXTILES, ETC. 

Cotton, fully middling, 

American per Ib. 16.12d 15.81d. 9.61d 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 

Sakel pe: Ib, 17.90d. 17.65d. 17.75d. 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton £33.0.0 £33.0.0 38.0.0 
Jute, first marks 431.10.0 £81.15.0 $24.5.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Merino Ib. 19d. 193d. 18d. 
La. Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d. 144d. 12}d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 9d. 9d. 93d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 64d. 65d. 55d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 53d. 1s. 5§d. 9d. 
Leather,sole bends, 14-16lb. 

per Ib. 2s. 5d. Qs. 3d. 2s. 5d 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) —er—- 
ec., Dec 
1922. 1921 1921 
94,915 85,364 1,003,918 1,085,500 
720 


179,644 275,181 


Balance of Imports .... a 
Expt. cotton gds. total 14,772 15,685 186,883 178,665 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 360,517 330,273 4,181,176 2,902,289 
Export woollen goods .. 4,941 4,027 58,488 55,090 
Export coal value 6,693 5,366 72,529 42,952 
Do. quantity tons .... 5,955 4,309 64,198 24,661 
Export iron, steel 5,445 5,407 60,959 63,604 
Export machinery .... 4,536 5,257 51,276 74,607 
Tonnage entered .... 3,714 3,073 43,324 37,123 
5,145 4,007 69,680 36,397 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— Jan., Dec., Nov., Jan., July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
Cereals and Meat .... 860 861 864 907} 579 


Other Food Products 7114 706 703 
2054 


6544 352 
1, 1,184 1,200} 1,066; 6164 
805 7044 730 4643 
Miscellaneous .......... 808 8073 811 925} 553 
4,324 4,264 4,283 4,284 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of Dec., Nov., Oct., Dec., July, 
Labour)— 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. 


Food, Rent, Clothing, 
178 180 192 100 
Germany—Wholesale Feb. 1, Jan1. Dec. 1,Nov. 1,Feb. 1, Middle. 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities ....... 71,588 20,541 16,741 9,449 4,599 8.9 
United States—WholesaleJan. 1,Dec.1,Nov. 1, Jan. 1, Aug. 1, 
(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
11.3725 13.7835 13.3482 13.7011 8.7087 


All Commodities ....... 


FREIGHTS Feb. 8, Feb. 1, Feb. 9, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1923. 1922. 
West Italy (coal) 11/0 11/0 13/3 
Marseilles ‘s 10/6 10/9 13/0 
Port Said ~ 11/6 11/6 15/6 
Bombay ns 14/9 14/9 22/6 
Islands ae 8/6 8/6 10/6 
B. Aires ee 14/0 14/6 13/6 
From 

Australia (nom.) (nom.) 35/0 50/0 
B. Aires (grain) 19/0 20/0 30/0 
San Lorenzo i 21/0 21/3 32/6 
N. America ‘ie 2/3 2/0 4/0 
Bombay (general) 24/0 25/0 21/0 
Alexandria  (cotton-seed) 11/0 11/@ 10/0 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922 


+ 
Country. Months. Imports. Exports. Exports. 
Denmark Kr. 10 1,243 989 — 245 
Finland Mk. 10 3,138 8,798 + 660 
France Fr. 10 18,629 16,157 — 2,472 
Germanyt Mk, 9 4,543 2,925 — 1,618 
Greece Dr. 10 1,790 1,204 — 786 
Holland Fl. ll 1,864 1,121 — 743 
Switzerland Fr. 9 1,356 1,318 os 38 
Australia £ 10 96 96 — 
B. S. Africa 10 41 21 _ 20 
Brazil rs. 8 962 1,343 + 381 
— 12t 752 825 + 7 
pt 31 2 + 
Japan Yen. 12 1,859 1,595 — 264 
New Zealand £ s 21 31 + 4 
United States$ 12 3,832 _ _ 
tTo. Nov., 22 


+ The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on . 


the world market 


BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 


CORDES. 563 524 
War Loan 34% =. 953 96} 90} 
44% - 964 96 873 
Do. 5% 100K 1002 935 
Do. 4% 1014 1014 973 
Funding 4% 88} 87§ 
Victory 4% 90 904 84 
Local Loans = 645 
Conversion 3% CC. 16-7, 7 71h 
Bank of England 242 241 195 
India 34% 65 65 60} 
Argentine (86) oo 99 99 97 
Belgian 38%... 65 64 62 
Brazil (1914) 6% Ce 692 683 x D 654 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 86 74 
Chinese 5% ‘96 933 94} 87} 
French 4% 19} 174 33 
German 8% .. 4 
Italian 33% .. 20 
Japanese 43% (1st) 101} 1014 102} 
Russian 6% .. 13 


RAILWAYS 
Caledonian 17 70 84} 
Great Western ........... 1143 112} 794 
Ldn. Mid & Scottish ... 108} 106} _— 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd, Ord.... 354 34} _ 
Metropolitan 613 62} 80 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 49 47 24} 
Southern Ord. ‘‘A”’ ...... 824 82} 
Underground “A” ...... 7/0 6/3 
Antofagasta 78 77 45 
B.A. Gt. Southern _...... 882 86} 594 
Do. Pacific 85} 81} 39 
Central Argentine ......... 78} 74 53 
Leopoldina — 35 83} 24 
ee 123 123 111 
United of Havana ......... 764 742 61 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref. .... 25/4} x D 25/9 24/0 
Armstrongs 18/9 19/6 14/0 
36/6 36/9 27/6 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 85/0 84/6 61/0 
Brunner Mond .............++ 36/6 36/3 22/6 
65/0 64/9 52/0 
62/6 61/3 86/3 


Cunard 23/7 23/9 17/3 


Dunlop 9/6 9/9 6/0 
Fine Spinners ............... 45/3 44/0 82/0 
General Electric ............ 19/9 19/6 19/6 
Hudson’s Bay 7 7h 

Imp. Tobaceo 77/0 76/0 51/6 
pee 36/3 21/0 
30/0 x 30/9 18/0 

2 21/32 82/6 
Mexican sage 131/32 8 25/32 
Modderfontein 41/82xpb 4} 

325 323 275 
96 97 83 
4 3 25/32 413/32 
16/6 16/74 8/0 


prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 


Feb. 8, '23. Feb. 2,23. Feb. 9, '22. 
563 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
’ 
Re-exports 8,479 9.204 A 
} 
| Dorman Leng 18/0 18/6 15/0 
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THE GAS LIGHT & COKE Co. 


CHEAPER GAS: THE THERM SYSTEM: 
NO INCREASED DANGER FROM GAS: 
BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR THE INDUSTRY. 


Tue AnnuaL Magtinc of the Proprietors of The Gas Light and 
Coke Company was held on the 2nd February. Mr, D. Milne 
Watson (the Governor of the Company) presided. The report and 
accounts were taken as read. The Chairman said: 

I propose now to pass to the Revenue Account. 


LarGg INCREASE IN BusINESs. 


There has been an increase of 84 per cent. in the business of 
the Company during the year. This is very satisfactory con- 
sidering the industrial depression which exists in London, as 
generally throughout the country. 

The receipts for residuals may also be regarded as satisfactory, 
though there is a decrease in the revenue from coke of £576,000, 
due to the fact that the prices for coal and other fuels have gone 
down very materially during the year. 


Costs, 


On the debit side of the account you will see that after having 
made a charge in respect of depreciation of ships, we have made 
a saving in coal of £1,070,000 and in oil of £317,000. Wages 
and salaries, both in manufacture and distribution, show a de- 
crease. 

Repair and maintenance charges were nearly the same as in 
1921. In one or two cases the expenditure was even a little 
higher. The. reason why there has not been a decrease is that 
the Company had enormous arrears of repairs to overtake after 
the War. These deferred repairs in the case of works and 
plant are almost completed, and there should be a reduction of 
expenditure under this heading in the future. 


ContTRIBUTORY’ PENSION SCHEME. 


There has been an increase in the charges for annuities to 
officers and workmen. This is due to the initiation of a contribu- 
tory pension scheme for the workmen, which commenced its 
operation on Ist January of this year. In order to start a fund 
of this description it is necessary that a lump sum should be 
placed to its credit, and part of the total amount required has 
been accumulated and charged against the item of annuities dur- 
ing the year under review. 


IMPROVED FINANCES. 


The past year has been a successful one not only from the 
point of view of sales of gas but also from the point of view 
of the Company’s financial position. At the end of 1921 we 
owed our Bankers over three-quarters of a million, now the 
position is that we have on deposit the sum of £400,000 and 
£207,364 invested. This shows that the Company is in a strong 
and healthy position. This is most important in view of the 
troubles at present existing in Europe and the great uncertainty 
as to markets generally. 

The results of the past year are eminently satisfactory, not 
only for the Shareholders, but also for the Consumers. 


Sreapy Fact IN THE Price or Gas. 

Look at the price of gas. At the end of 1921, it was 1s. 2d. per 
therm and is now 10d. per therm, or for the benefit of those who 
prefer to think in cubic feet, at the end of 1921 the price per 
thousand cubic feet was 5s. 64d. and now it is 4s. 2d. The 
reductions made during the year represent an actual saving 
to the consumers of the Company of 41,306,000. The accounts, 
it is true, only show £628,000, but the reason for this is that 
there has been an increase in the consumption of gas. 


ANOTHER REDUCTION ANNOUNCED. 

The Directors have given notice of a further reduction in the 
price of gas from 10d. to 9,2d. per therm, or from 4s. 2d. 
to 3s. 10d. per thousand, as from the taking of the meter indices 
in March, 

The price of gas in 1913 was 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
therefore our price will be very little more than 50 per cent. above 
the pre-war price. The increase in the cost of living is now 
stated to be about 80 per cent., so that the price of gas is well 
below the general average price of commodities at the present 
time. 

There should be nothing but satisfaction with this price, and 
I look forward with confidence to the use of gas for all purposes 
being considerably extended. 

Coming now to the Dividends, the Company paid a dividend 
of £45 4s. per cent. in respect of the half-year ending June 30th, 
and they now recommend a similar dividend for the December 
half-year. With .regard to this, no doubt some of the Share- 
holders may have expected the distribution of a higher dividend, 
as the present standard price would have permitted the payment 
of a dividend of £6 10s. 8d. per cent. It should be remembered, 
however, that this latter figure is in accordance with the standard 
price of gas fixed in March, 1921, when circumstances were 
altogether different. The Directors believe that the policy of 
paying a moderate dividend, which it is hoped can be main- 
tained, is the wiser one to pursue. 


Tue THerm System or CnHarce. 


The last six months of 1922 have been marked by attacks on 
the Gas Industry in the press and elsewhere with regard to the 
therm system of charging and latterly with regard to carbon 
monoxide in the gas. 

With regard to the Therm System of Charge, in July last it 
happened ‘that the accounts for gas for the June quarter were 
in many cases larger than usual, and someone wrote to the press 
saying that this was due to the therm system of charging. This 
view was strongly taken up by a number of newspapers, and 
needless to say, was seized upon by a certain number of gas 
consumers, whose bills were higher than usual, and who con- 
sidered, for that reason, they had a grievance. 

Each quarter as it comes round finds a certain number of 
consumers who contend that their gas bills are too high. On 
this occasion the suggestion in the Press that the therm was 
responsible provided a convenient but ill-founded excuse. What 
then were the real reasons for the June accounts last year being 
higher in some cases? First, the weather in that quarter of 
1922 was exceptionally cold, whereas in 1921 it was exceptionally 
warm ; secondly, there were no restrictions in the use of gas, 
whereas during the corresponding period in 1921 the national 
coal stoppage was taking place, and consumers were directed to 
reduce the use_of gas to a minimum; thirdly, in the case of 
this Company, a larger number of days were included in the 
June quarter, 1922, than usual, as it was not feasible on that 
occasion to read the meters at the usual date. 

Fortunately the great majority of the consumers who com- 
plained were perfectly satisfied when they understood the cause 
ofthe higher bills. 

The agitation in the newspapers having been started, however, 
was continued, and ultimately such pressure was brought to bear 
upon the Authorities that the Board of Trade appointed a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the system of charging by the therm. This 
Committee has held five sittings, and a great mass of evidence 
has been given before it. 

It is particularly interesting to note that there is practically 
a unanimity of opinion that the therm system of charging for gas 
is the correct and fair one. This is the view, not only of such 
well-known scientific men as Professor Boys, Mr. Butterfield, 
Sir Dugald Clerk, Professor Cobb and Dr. Landor, but also of 
such representative large users of gas as the London County 
Council, Corporation of London, and the Railway Companies. 
The only people who appeared to be opposed to the Therm 
System were those who were obviously misinformed. 

More than one witness suggested that consumers of gas were 
dissatisfied because their appliances were not suitable for the 
gas now being supplied. On that point I would say first of all 
that no change has been made in the calorific value of our gas 
that has affected the efficiency of consumers’ appliances. The 
Company has pursued the policy, extending over many years, 
of supplying suitable appliances for burning this Company’s gas, 
and employs a large staff on the work of installing apparatus 
and maintaining it. Last year there was an increase of nearly 
65,000 in the number of gas stoves sold and on hire, and these 
were all up-to-date appliances. Naturally, immediately after the 
War it was very difficult to get new apparatus, but this difficulty 
has been at an end for some time, and all apparatus issued by 
the Company is thoroughly up-to-date. 


CONDITION OF Mains, 


The question of Carbon-monoxide has been raised at this 
time mainly owing to the most unfortunate accident at Bethnal 
Green, in which three persons, to our great regret, lost their 
lives. The particular main from which the gas escaped was laid 
in the year 1880, and when examined after the accident was found 
to be in perfectly good condition. The accident was caused by the 
subsidence of the soil in which it was laid, and of which there was 
no evidence on the surface of the road, and by a portion of the 
pipe being held up by brick work, thus causing an undue strain. 
The condition of the main had nothing whatever to do with 
the accident. 

I can assure the public that the mains in the Company’s district 
are in good condition, and that examinations which, day in, day 
out, and all the year round, are made by our expert main in- 
spectors when the streets are being prepared prove that this is 
so. The number of fatal accidents due to escaping gas from 
mains in ‘the streets finding its way into houses is a total of 
only 19 during a period of 22 years—or less than 1 a year in a 
population of four to five millons. 


No 1n Gas SUPPLIED. 


Carbon-monoxide is present in both coal gas and water gas, of 
both of which it is a combustible and essential ingredient, and 
cannot be removed. The percentage of carbon-monoxide in the 
mixed gas now being supplied by the Company is the same as 
was supplied when the War broke out and for many years before 
that, and it is quite wrong to say that any of the accidents that 
have occurred recently “ave been due to any alteration in the 
composition of the gas. 

There has been no change in the method of manufacture for over 
thirty years. 
THe Comparative SaFeTy OF Gas. 

In a matter of this kind one is in difficulty because one does 
not wish to appear unsympathetic, but facts must be looked 
straight in the face. We would all be only too glad if gas could 
be made perfectly innocuous, but it must be remembered also that 
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actically everything we use or do has an element of danger— 
as instances, petrol, electricit , coal fires, oil lamps” and stoves, 
motor traction, railway travel ing, efe., ete. 

With regard to accidents, as distinct from suicides, the follow- 
ing figures show a very favourable comparison between accidents 
due to gas and other causes :— _ 

Deaths due to gas represent about 24 per million per annum 
of the population. 

Deaths from railway accidents, 22 per million per annum. 

Deaths due to street accidents in London, 100 per million per 
annum of the population. 


Deaths from coal fires are many times more numerous than’ 


from gas. In the year 1919 (the last year for which the Regis- 
trar-General’s complete figures are available) not less than 992 
inquests were held on children under 5 who had been fatally 
burnt through accidents with domestic coal fires (conflagrations 
uded). 

Ts soe not be forgotten that the use of gas is one of the 
most important means for abolishing smoke and its attendant 
fogs. 

It has been clearly shown that in our large cities one day’s fog 
causes as many deaths as are due to gas in the whole country in 
twelve months. Fog has been known almost to double London’s 
normal death-rate—but that is taken as a matter of course. 


No Opourtess Gas.”’ 


It has been suggested that there is some mysterious difference 
in the composition of the gas supplied before and since the War, 
and that the gas as now supplied is odourless. This is not so, 
the gas being the same as it has been for many years past. The 
Company do not supply odourless gas. There is no cause for the 
consumers to be nervous, and they may go on using gas as they 
have been accustomed to do in the past, and as their forbears 
have done. 


A Recorp Year—Goop PRosPECcTs. 


In conclusion, though we have been through such a sea of 
troubles, in my opinion the Company was never in a more healthy 
condition than it is at present. In the past year we have sold 
‘more gas than ever before, and have had one of the largest 


increases in the sale of gas appliances, and, considering the |}. 


a 


national work that is being done by the Gas Industry in the 
direction of coal conservation, smoke abatement and the produc- 
tion of useful bye-products, so essential to the development of the 
country, there can be no real fear for the future prosperity of 
this Company and of the Gas Industry generally. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
& UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 
HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Subscribed Capital - £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital - 9,309,416 
Reserve Fund - - 9,000,000 
Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1922)- 263,969,457 


OVER ONE THOUSAND OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES 
Agents in all parts of the World 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


COUTTS & CO., 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank 


AUXILIARY : 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED 


@, The Index to Volume 134 of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW is now on sale, price 6d. Sub- 
scribers to that volume may obtain it free on 


application to the Publishers, 9 King St., W.C.2. 
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Garlic 
Conquers Disease 


For thousands of years garlic has been 
known for its remarkable powers against 
human infections. But it possesses two 
serious drawbacks: it gives to breath and 
body an unbearable odour, and it is irrita- 
ting. In ‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic, based upon 
the active principles of garlic, these two 
drawbacks have been completely elimi- 
Yadil’ never taints breath or 
body, and does not irritate. It is abso- 
lutely safe to take internally, and solves the 
problem of the complete internal disinfec- 
tion of the human system, destroying 
germs and poisons which cause disease. 
‘ Yadil ’ Antiseptic is given to babies even 
within a few hours of birth—a striking 
proof of its harmlessness. ‘ Yadil’ Anti- 
septic has been used and prescribed by the 
medical profession for seven years, and the 
medical reports published in THE Yaptr 
Book are truly sensational. They show 
that ‘ Yadil’ is specific in influenza and 
all broncho-pneumonic disorders. It re- 
duces temperature in 24 hours or less. It 
cures whooping cough in less than two 
days. Malaria is conquered in a few hours. 
It positively prevents blood poisoning after 
cuts, wounds and bruises. It cures con- 
sumption not complicated by lung-cavities 
and prevents fresh cases from developing. 
If used in every home, consumption would 
be stamped out in three or four years at 
small cost to the community. You will 
learn all about this remarkable antiseptic 
from THE YADIL BOOK, 192 pages, well 
printed, beautifully illustrated, cloth 
bound, price 2/6. Or a copy will be sent 
gratis and post-free if you will fill in your 
name and address on card wrapped round 
the 6 oz. and larger sizes of ‘ Yadil’ Anti- 
septic. ‘ Yadil’ is sold in amber bottles 
with name, size and price plainly printed 
on corn-coloured wrapper, 6 oz. 3/6, Pint 
9/6, Qt. 17/-, of all Chemists or sent direct 
to any home or foreign address on receipt 
of remittance covering postage, 6 oz. 4/3, 
Pint 10/6, Qt. 18/3. 


“YADIL’ ANTISEPTIC 


Used by Doctors—Everywhere 


Prepared by : 
CLEMENT & JOHNSON, LIMITED, 
19 Sicilian Avenue, London, W,C.1 
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LA MARTINIERE, CALCUTTA 


The Governors of this Higher Secondary Endowed School 
for European and Anglo-Indian boys require a Principal, 
who must be a graduate in Honours of a British University 
and under 35 years of age. The candidate appointed must 
be prepared to join as early as possible in the New Year. 
Initial salary, Rs. 800 per mensem with capitation fees, 
an excellent house free of rates and taxes. .Medical attend- 
ance, and the benefits: of the Provident Fund. The 
engagement in the first instance will be for three years. 
First-class passage to Calcutta will be provided. Applica- 
tions should be sent to W. H. ArpEN Woop, C.I.E., 
Roseberry, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED  £1,648,900 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... eve £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee £34,500 


The Campany transacts the following elasses ef business : 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write fer particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. 


Te the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, Londen, E.C.4 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patron of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


Personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 


PATRONS. 


The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 

Sir GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

Sir. WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H. 

Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Sir CHARLES STARMER. 

Sir ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 

NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 


The Courses (which include Journalism, Free- 
Lance Journalism, and Short Story Writing) are 
all given by correspondence, supplemented, when 
desirable, by personal interviews. The instruc- 
tion is entirely in the hands of well-known and 
successful journalists and novelists. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise 
would-be students as to the particular course ot 
study in which they should engage, and will be 
helped in his judgment if the applicant can for- 
ward some manuscript upon which an opinion 
can be based. 


Particulars of the School’s Courses of Instruc- 
tion will be forwarded post free upon application 
to The Publicity Manager, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


Telephone: 4574 Museum. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Please send me a copy of the “SATURDAY REVIEW ” post free each week for one year, for which 
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High-Class Cinemas. 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


FEB. 11th.) 6 to 10.30. STAR FEATURE & 6th Episode of 
SUNDAY (Filing Serial “PERILS OF THE YUKON.” etc. 
NEXT MON., TUES., WED., 1.45 to 10.30. 


OGAN (The Wonder Actor) in Dickens’ 
JACKIE COOGA VER TWIST” 


only MAX LINDER in 
MY WIFE,” etc. 
NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1.45 to 10.30. 


“ CUSTER’S LAST STAND 
featuring JAMES KIRKWOOD & WESLEY BARRY 
W. W. Jacobs’ story “SAM'S BOY” 
featuring JOHNNY BUTT, “MONTY” and BOBBIE RUDD. ete. 
(Managing Director: Sim Oswatp Srou.) 


The one and 
“BE 


Miscellaneous. 


OKS.—Who’s Who, 1922; new copies, 22s. post free; 
Pan Marius, 2 vols, 1ls.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s.; CEuvres 
de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s.; Morley’s 
Library English Literature, 5 vols., 21s.; Sykes’ Histery Persia 
2 vols., 1921, £2 10s.; Thackeray’s Works, fine set, 26 vols., 
“London”? Edit., £4 4s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 
12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; 
Surtees’ Sporting Novels, ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 6 
vols, £5 10s.; Punch, fine set, 156 vols., £24; The Tatler 
Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Heptameron, well illus., 
edited by Saintsbury, 5 vols., £3 10s.; Rabelais, illus., 2 vols., 
36s.; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. ; 
Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s.; Slater’s 
Engravings and their Value, last edition, 42s.; Ruvigny’s 
Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 1914, 42s., for 6s.; Lewis 
the Monk: a romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s.; Rupert Brooke, 
Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Baxter Prints : The 
Pictures of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. ; 
Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books 
you will exchange for others. Epwarp Baker’s Great Book- 


P Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
_MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Passenger Business, P. & O. 14, Cookspar grees 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or Bosinces: B.C. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Lendenhali Street, London, B.0. & 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 


(Zstd. 1744) 
3% and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 


each sale commencing at One o’clock precisely :— 


February 12th.—The Important and Representative Collection of 
‘GREEK AND CELTIC COINS formed by the late HORACE 


SANDARS, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated catalogues (6 plates), 
price 2s. 6d. 


February 12th-14th—PRINTED BOOKS, including the pro- 
perty of the HERALDS’ COLLEGE, London, and of the late SIR 
REGINALD COX, D.L., J.P. 


February 15th-16th.—WORKS OF ART, including OLD SIL- 
VER, the property of the late F. A. CRISP, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
TEXTILES, FURNITURE, ORIENTAL RUGS, etc. 


On View. 


Catalogues may be had. 


suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
T cxcefulty and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


ON TOP 
IN ALL 
ROAD 
TESTS 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. 


VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 


By means of a policy of insurance 
the otherwise irretrievable loss of 
the individual is spread over a 
large section of the community 
and no one suffers severely. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


-CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 years’ Reputation 
Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITU.E. 


transacts insurance business of every kind. 


Be Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupen “OR 
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In Convalescence 


It is most important that the nourish- 
ment given should be both appetising 
and easily digested. 


is a complete and highly nutritious food; 
partially pre-digested to render it the 
more easy of assimilation. Its flavour 
is agreeable even to the most fastidious 
and does not tire the palate. The “‘Allen- 
burys ” Diet quickly restores strength 
to the-system and: enables the convales- 
cent. soon to return to everyday food. 


MADE IN 
A MINUTE 


Easy to make. Pleasant to take 


Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/3 and 4/6 


Write for free sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
37 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
The “ Allenburys” Diet is quite distinct 
from. the “ Allenburys”’ Foods for Infants. 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


Distinguished by a superb 
delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the 
finest Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 104d. 50 for 4/3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 


‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ 
are a larger’ cigarette of 
the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


Y NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The I ial Tebacco Co. 
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Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Y\ achting Magazine of the World 


February Number 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 
The Outlook 


By THE EDITOR 


Review of the Season’s Racing 
Mersey and the North-West Coast 


By J. P. JELLICO 
AND 


On the Broads 


By CHARLES F. CARRODUS 


How to Popularize Yacht Racing 
By T. 
Correspondence’ _—Editorial Notes 


Two Shillings Monthly. Published Ist of every month 
NINE KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Gg Readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW frequently 
write commending its independent attitude, the 
range of its survey of affairs, or the brilliance of 
its essays. 


Such letters show that Readers appreciate the vital 
importance of constructive criticism, mever so essen- 
tial as in these difficult days. 


Readers do more than write to us. The demand 
for the SATURDAY REVIEW having trebled in the 
last 18 months proves that the Review is being 
recommended by one to another. 


g A serious journal depends for its developmeat and 

influence upon its Readers as well as upon its Con- 
tributors. They carry on the Message, and by so 
doing help to fashion the Message into the Policy, 
and the Policy into the Act. 


The Publisher of the SATURDAY REVIEW asks 
the Readers, therefore, to take every opportunity to 
talk about it to their friends. A specimen copy will 
be sent free of charge to any address or list of 

_ addresses upon receipt of a request; or a subscrip- 
tion entered for the sum of 30s. per year. Com: 
munications should be addressed to The Publisher, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Satugpsy Review, Lrp., 9, Ki Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerra: 
County of by Hersert Lee, 19-24, Floral Street, Co 


, 3157, two li 


Covent Garden, W.C.2.; Saturday, F ry 10, L 
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